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ABSTRACT 


THIS WOMAN!: MINISTERIAL LEADERS VIEWING INNER-WOUNDEDNESS 
THROUGH STORY ANALYSIS, SELF-EXAMINATION, 
AND PRACTICAL APPLICATION TO CULTIVATE 
COMPASSIONATE COMMUNICATION 


by 
Vernetia Gayle Miller 
United Theological Seminary, 2013 


Mentor 
Richard L. Eslinger, Ph.D. 


Women ministerial leaders of Greater Love Christian Church, in Dayton, Ohio utilized 
story analysis, self-examination, and practical application to develop awareness of the 
impact of inner-woundedness upon wounded persons, the church community, and their 
own ministerial service, and to cultivate compassionate communication methods. An 
exploratory mixed methodology of surveys, didactic lessons, heuristic exercises, 
narrative, and group assessment was used. The resulting data suggests that participants 
gained awareness of the far-reaching impact of inner-woundedness, and the importance 
of self-examination in effecting personal transformation. The project concluded with 
participants purposefully exercising compassionate communication toward the church 


community, especially inner-wounded congregants and peers. 
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PREFACE 


The researcher was a participant in the Spiritual Formation of Preachers, Leaders 
of Worship and the Arts cohort of the United Theological Seminary Doctor of Ministry 
Program. Spiritual formation refers to being nourished and sustained in one’s life in the 
Spirit.’ It has been defined as involving a fundamental choice to take a series of concrete 
actions that will gently move one toward transformation in Christ.” This thesis focuses on 
the spiritual formation of ministerial leaders regarding their communication toward the 
inner-wounded. Inner-woundedness is “the collapsed anguish of the heart due to 
psychosomatic, social, economic, political, and cultural repression and oppression.””> The 
healing of inner wounds has been referred to as inner healing, emotional healing, and 
spiritual healing. One deterrent to healing inwardly, emotionally, or spiritually is 
uncompassionate communication toward the wounded by those in ministerial leadership. 
Ministerial leaders who make a fundamental choice to take a series of concrete steps to 
improve the manner in which they relate to the inner-wounded will gently move 
themselves toward transformation in Christ, resulting in acquiring nourishing and 
sustaining life in the Spirit. Such is spiritual formation. 


‘Michael I. N. Dash and Stephen C. Rasor, “African American Spirituality: Some Biblical and 
Historical Resources for Reflection,” Ex Auditu, 18 (2002), 120. 


*Richard J. Foster and Emilie Griffin, eds., Spiritual Classics: Selected Readings for Individuals 
and Groups on the Twelve Spiritual Disciplines (San Francisco, CA: HarperSanFrancisco, 2000), x11. 


*Andrew Sung Park, From Hurt to Healing: A Theology of the Wounded (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2004), 11. 
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professionalism, and proclaimed the Word of God through storytelling in an awe- 
inspiring fashion. You were the epitome of what it means to be a servant of God. We 
miss you! 
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playing, storytelling friend, another compassionate ministerial leader who has gone 
Home. Say on, Dan. Play on, too. 
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document was completed. The war is over, your race is run. See you when I get there. 
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Love, compassion, spiritual transformation, forgiveness, and the true sense of 
neighborliness may be the best antidotes to a divided and troubled world. Millions of 
people yearn for a better society and many are willing to put forth the effort to achieve a 
more virtuous and compassionate world. And many people suffer the burden of being 
hurt or offended, or of having hurt others and yearning to forgive or be forgiven in order 
to lighten their psychological and physical load. 

Samuel P. Oliner, Ph.D., Unlimited Love, Compassion and Forgiveness 


AV 


INTRODUCTION 


While descending the steps of the sanctuary balcony, the ministerial leader, who 
was also responsible for fulfilling requests for duplication services, observed a female 
congregant writing in a book stationed on the window ledge at the base of the staircase. 
The book contained sheets for requesting compact discs of sermons and Bible studies. 
The ministerial leader recognized the woman as one who had previously requested a copy 
of a sermon but failed to retrieve it after being notified of its availability. As the 
ministerial leader approached the woman she announced, “I’m not making that CD for 
you.” The woman responded, “I really need this CD.” The ministerial leader reiterated, 
“Well, I’m not going to make it. You didn’t pick up the last one that you ordered and I’m 
not wasting my time again.” The woman again insisted that she needed the message that 
the senior pastor had delivered that moming, but the ministerial leader was void of 
compassion for her plight. Instead, she flippantly remarked, “I'll have to pray about it but 
I’m pretty sure that I’m not going to make it for you,” and walked away from the now 
distraught woman with no intention of either making the CD or praying about whether 
she should. 

No one in the House of God should be harmed by persons in ministerial 
leadership. More exactly, they are entitled to compassion and love. The ministerial leader 
in the above scenario failed to communicate compassionately to a congregant who was 


suffering from inner wounds, leaving the woman more wounded than she had been before 





the exchange occurred. The ministerial leader was an affront to all of the principles that 
her church’s senior pastor consistently taught. That ministerial leader was this researcher. 

If those in church leadership are to be successful in their calling, it is mandatory 
that they emulate Jesus Christ, seeking to extend compassion to all whom they encounter. 
Ministerial leaders must purposely endeavor to develop into compassionate 
communicators, and in order to do so change must be purposefully sought. This 
ministerial leader chose to seek change through action research. Action research happens 
with the researcher inside of the research situation, often as a researcher participant.’ By 
developing a plan which incorporated story analysis, self-examination, and practical 
application, then using the plan not only to conduct field research upon project 
participants but also upon herself, the ministerial leader/researcher employed an action 
research measure that was essential to her quest to become a compassionate 
communicator. 

To effect the needed change, the researcher selected a mixed method research 
design with a pragmatic philosophical worldview that has mild social constructivist 
leanings.” The strategy of inquiry, also known as research methodology, of this design is 
that of a transformative model beginning with sequential collection of data from mixed 
method surveys followed by concurrent utilization of the quantitative strategy of surveys 


along with the qualitative strategies of participatory action and narrative.’ The actual 


'Jean McNiff and Jack Whitehead, You and Your Action Research Project, 3 ed. (London, 
England and New York, NY: Taylor & Francis, 2009), 8. 


*John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches, 
3" ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, Inc., 2009), 10, 8, respectively. The pragmatic worldview 
arises out of actions situations, and consequences, whereas with the social constructivist worldview the 
participants engage with their world, tending to make sense of it based on historical and social perspectives. 


3Creswell, 11-15. 


research methods utilized consisted of (1) two pre-intervention and post-intervention 
surveys, one which utilized both open-ended and closed-ended questions, ranking scales, 
rating scales, and Likert Scales, and the other which utilized only a Likert Scale; (2) an 
intervention consisting of didactic lessons and heuristic exercises; (3) a post-intervention 
survey consisting of open-ended and closed-ended questions and Likert Scales; and 

(4) testimonial in the form of summation narratives.” The research problem was 
addressed by first approaching a large number of individuals, narrowing to a smaller 
number of individuals, then following up with a specific group of individuals which 
further pared down to an intimate number of individuals who participated in the field 
research. 

Chapter One, Ministry Focus, acquaints the reader with the researcher through a 
biographical sketch, the two ministerial contexts through brief analyses, and a 
conjunction of the three that identifies the problem to be addressed during field research. 

Chapter Two, The State of the Art in this Ministry Model, contains a review of 
pertinent literature relating to compassion and compassionate communication. Seminal 
works by leading practitioners and theologians in these fields form the basis of the 
review. 

Chapter Three, Theoretical Foundation, reveals the underpinning for resolution of 
the problem identified in Chapter One. The four-component theoretical foundation begins 


with a biblical foundation which highlights two inner-wounded women whose wounds 


*For an explanation of Likert Scales see Chris Vanek, “Likert scale — What it is? When to Use it? 
How to Analyze it” Survey Gizmo, posted April 24, 20012, http://www.surveygizmo.com/survey- 
blog/likert-scale-what-is-it-how-to-analyze-it-and-when-to-use-it/ (accessed June 13, 2012). Didactic is 
defined as designed or intended to teach. Merriam Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, 11" ed. (Springfield, 
MA: Merriam-Webster, Incorporated, 2007), 346. Heuristic is defined as involving or serving as an aid to 
learning, discovery, or problem-solving by experimental and especially trial-and-error methods. Merriam 
Webster’s, 584. 


were compounded by the uncompassionate communication received from ministerial 
leaders, and offers glimpses of four additional wounded women. All six women included 
in the biblical foundation suffered inner wounds comparable to those endured by women 
of the GLCC ministerial context. The theological foundation shores up the biblical 
foundation through discussion of the theologies of inner-wounded liberation, compassion, 
ekklesia (church community), and the Holy Spirit (pneumatology). The historical 
foundation offers a response to congregants suffering from inner wounds through a 
survey of the life and communication methods of a 19"-20" century woman ministerial 
leader of African descent. The practical foundation closes the chapter by presenting 
methods used in the research design which were incorporated by Jesus during his earthly 
ministry: story to bring awareness of topics of concern; self-examination to remove the 
log from one’s own eye so that another may be seen more clearly; and practical 
application to reinforce methods that induce transformation. 

Chapter Four, Methodology, explains the exploratory methodology utilized in 
conducting the field research. Methodological triangulation was achieved by use of 
mixed-method surveys, quantitative survey, testimonial (summation narrative), and group 
assessment (focus group). Data triangulation was achieved by utilizing a convenience 
sample of trifurcated participant groups: one that received full interactive intervention 
(Group A), a second that received partial interactive and partial self-directed intervention 
(Group B), and a third that received an entirely self-directed intervention (Group C). 

Chapter Five, Field Experience, describes the preparation for and execution of the 
field research and reports the findings culled from the measurement instruments 


identified in the discussion of Chapter Four. 


Chapter Six, Reflection, Summary, and Closing Statement, provides the reader 
with reflections of the researcher, summary of the research experience, including 
suggestions for future replicators, and a closing statement. Having placed herself inside 
of the research situation as a researcher participant seeking to improve her practice of 
ministering compassionately to congregants, the researcher includes reflections of both 


the convenience sample participants and the researcher as participant. 


*McNiff and Whitehead, 18. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The Ministerial Leader 

The researcher’s desire is to spend her time and energy fully engaged in 
answering her call to speak the Holy Word in all manners of communication; to have the 
Holy Word hidden in her heart so that she not only preaches, teaches, and tells it but also 
lives it; to become a servant who leads by example and performs in an exemplary 
fashion; and to pass on to others what her pastor and mentors have instilled in her. Her 
aspiration 1s to preach with the fire of God in her, teach the truth of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and to perform sacerdotal duties of ministerial priesthood: baptisms, baby 
christenings, communion, weddings, funerals, religious instruction, spiritual counseling, 
administration, and conducting worship services. As a female member of the Kingdom of 
God, her prayers have been to develop into a woman of grace, radiating the Fruit of the 
Spirit recorded in Chapter Five of Galatians.’ Her ultimate desire is to become a citizen 


of heaven singing, “Holy, holy, holy” before the throne of God. 


Spiritual Formation 
The researcher’s earliest memory of attending church was from around the age of 


three. She deduced that age because she was able to walk and talk well and her younger 


'Galatians 5:22-23. 


brother, who was four years her junior, had not yet been born. It was a bright, sunny day 
in Detroit, Michigan and her mother and she had walked the few blocks to a 
neighborhood Protestant church. She had begged her mother to purchase her a pair of 
sunglasses that a man was selling at the door of the church, which her mother would not 
do. She does not remember the service itself, just her being in the sanctuary and looking 
around at the people in the pews. 

At the age of five the researcher relocated with her mother and infant brother to 
Dayton, Ohio, joining her father and four older brothers. Along with her mother and 
brothers she attended St. James Catholic Church. The edifice of the church was a 
miniature cathedral that had previously been the worship home of European descendants 
who had since fled the inner city when the ethnic clime began to change, becoming more 
densely populated with African Americans. The Mass was spoken in Latin and the 
researcher had no clue as to what was going on, but felt something mystic about the 
services—something which made the young child believe that God was somewhere 
nearby. When she was seven years old, a diocesan decree required that the family transfer 
to Resurrection Catholic Church, a west Dayton parish nearer to the house the family was 
then occupying. Soon thereafter the ethnic clime of Resurrection changed also, and the 
previous African American minority became the majority racial makeup of the 
congregation. During the early- to mid-1960s, the Second Vatican Council proclaimed 
that-congregants should worship in accordance with their ethnic cultures, and poof!...the 


Latin vanished.” Resurrection began worshiping in manners celebrating African 


The Second Vatican Council opened in 1962 under Pope John XXIII and closed in 1965 under 
Pope Paul VI. For general information about changes made to Catholic worship service see the Vatican II 
website at and http://www.npr.org/2012/10/10/162573716/why-is-vatican-ii-so-important (accessed 
January 26, 2013). 


American culture, first with acoustic guitars, then electric guitars (both lead and bass), 
pianos, tambourines, and other percussion instruments. Priestly vestments began to 
reflect the vibrant colors and designs of Black America and Africa. It was then fun to go 
to church, and finally the researcher could understand what was going on. 

What the researcher could not understand, though, were some of the rules of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The requirement for females to wear doilies on their heads 
during service had been abolished, yet there was still the decree against women using 
birth control methods, except rhythm; the partitions in confessional booths had been 
removed, yet congregants were still expected to make confessions to the priest, face-to- 
face; litanies were recited to dead saints, and prayers and adorations were offered to 
Mary, the mother of Jesus. And though females were finally allowed to participate in 
Mass as altar girls and as lectors reading the passages from the Old Testament, the 
Psalms, and New Testament aloud during Mass, they still could not proclaim the Word of 
God by reading the gospel or by preaching the homily, at least not from the pulpit. 
Having become defiant, the researcher refused to attend confession and would not pray 
the rosary, nor pray to Mary or the saints. She refused to attend bingo, purchase raffle 
tickets, or partake in any other gambling venture held in the name of fundraising. 

While in the Army from 1978 to 1982, the researcher did not actively attend 
church.* Upon returning to Dayton, and civilian life, she went back to Resurrection 
Catholic Church and became active in the church community, serving first as a Girl Scout 


leader and member of the gospel choir, then completing the archdiocese’s Minister of 


>The researcher attended Mass once or twice while stationed in Okinawa. She became intrigued by 
a member of her unit who practiced a holiness faith and had found a church immediately upon arrival to the 
island and attended services faithfully. Though curious about the woman’s spirituality, the researcher never 
asked to attend services with her, and the woman never extended an invitation to the researcher to 
accompany her to church. 


Service program which further led to her becoming the youth choir director, a faith 
formation instructor, teen club advisor, and member of the liturgy committee. 

In the 1990s, some internal changes took place within the researcher and she no 
longer found any of her church involvement satisfying to her spirit. She arrived at a point 
where she attended physically but withdrew emotionally. Eventually she, the former 
gospel choir member and youth choir director, no longer joined in during congregational 
singing. She, the former Minister of Service, no longer recited the congregational and 
liturgical prayers. She started asking herself, “Why am I here?” She felt as if she was in a 
desert place. The researcher embarked upon a quest seeking her true spirituality. She 
visited other churches, read books, questioned people about their beliefs, and the like. 

During that time, her younger brother also set on his own spiritual joumey and 
became an ordained minister in his apostolic church conference. One Friday evening, 
while visiting from Pensacola, where he was stationed as an air traffic controller, he led 
the researcher through a Bible study that compelled her to want to be baptized according 
to Acts 2:38. Her brother called several churches, finally finding an apostolic church that 
agreed to open that evening so that the researcher could be baptized, though it was a 
weekday evening. After the baptism, the researcher’s brother asked her if she had 
experienced any unusual sensation during the baptism, but she had not, other than the 
chill of the water. He then advised her to begin attending a “Bible believing church,” 
which she attempted to do the following Sunday when she attended service at the church 
where the baptism had occurred. She noted that the greeters and ushers did not welcome 
her and the congregation did not seem friendly. Even so, after service she went to the 


altar and told the pastor that she wanted to speak in tongues. She was ushered into a room 
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where several women “tarried” with her for over an hour, having her repeat “Jesus, Jesus, 
Jesus” until her tongue thickened but the gift of tongues did not develop.’ Failing to 
induce her to speak in tongues, the women informed the researcher that she did not 
receive the gift because of some sin that she had not been forgiven for. With the thought 
of, “So much for Bible believing churches,” the researcher went back to her mother’s 
Catholic church until she could figure out where else she should go. 

From June 2002 through October 2005, the researcher actively sought to find a 
church home which met her spiritual needs. In June 2002, she began visiting a small 
storefront church that had been started by a family friend and joined in October 2002, 
spending eight months serving the congregation of twenty people as an administrator, 
Sunday school teacher, media director, and women’s event speaker. In June 2003, after 
the pastor began invoking chauvinistic policies, the researcher departed and spent the 
next four months serving in the media department of a mega church forty miles south of 
Dayton.” In November 2003, she began attending a large nondenominational church 
located in innerwest Dayton and served in its media department.° Previously, in the fall of 
2002, the researcher had entered United Theological Seminary’s Master of Arts in 
Religious Communications program, and after seventeen months at the most recent 
church discovered that the pastor had an adverse opinion of seminary students and legal 


professionals (of which she was both). Knowing that her time at that church had ended, 


“Tarrying is an idea that came out of the Pentecostal movement of the early 1900s. It is the act of 
waiting for the Holy Spirit to manifest in some recognizable form. Often people tarry at the altar in prayer 
while waiting for a feeling of being engulfed in the Spirit, but the term is also used to refer to the act of 
seeking to speak in tongues. 


>A mega church has a congregation of 2000 or more people. “Church Sizes,” USAChurches.org, 
http://www.usachurches.org/church-sizes.htm (accessed February 7, 2013). 


°A large church has a congregation of 301 to 2000 people. “Church Sizes,” USAChurches.org. 
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she departed in May 2005, and spent the next five months back at her mother’s Catholic 
church while waiting for the Holy Spirit to again direct her spiritual journey. 

On Sunday, October 9, 2005, the researcher awoke and was directed by the Spirit 
to attend a church that an acquaintance had previously informed her about. She searched 
the top of her armoire for the slip of paper containing the address of the church, which 
she had placed there seven months prior, and headed to 2345 Lakeview Avenue. That 
morning she entered Greater Love Christian Church (GLCC) and quickly knew that she 
had found her church home. The researcher has been an active member of GLCC ever 
since. She joined on October 16, 2005, began preaching in November 2005, was licensed 
in March 2006, and ordained in February 2007. Because of her background in media the 
senior pastor assigned the researcher to the media department. In August 2006, he gave 
her permission to begin a storytelling ministry. 

In 2006, the senior pastor charged the elders of the church with the responsibility 
of mentoring the junior preachers, each taking one or two under their tutelage. The 
researcher was blessed to have the senior pastor and one of the junior pastors as mentors. 
Both of these humble men truly love God, and are serious about their callings, prayerful, 
studious, and willingly teach and train the researcher by both example and homework 
assignments. Her two mentors have different styles and encourage her to be herself rather 
than imitate either of them (or anyone else). The senior pastor is an energetic and 
effervescent personality, in contrast to the junior pastor’s laid back and mellow 
temperament. The researcher’s personal style 1s a combination of both of her mentors’ 
styles, though increasingly she feels a senior pastor-like fire rise within her when she 


preaches. 
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Prior to attending GLCC, the researcher’s relationship with God had been from a 
distance. God existed, but was not near her. She knew of, and even sang songs that 
proclaimed how God was near and dear, was everything and everywhere, was in love 
with her, and deep down she understood those things, but the feeling was not quite there. 
She was not the “woman in love with God,” that a friend had once described. Having 
learned that religion cannot get one to God and that only relationship can get one to God, 
the researcher desired to develop a relationship that would get her to God.’ Her desire 
was to enter into a relationship with God whereby God beckoned her into the inner 
chamber and worship overwhelmed her, and she looked forward to the day when her 
praise would transcend into worship and hours would pass while she exalted in blissful 
adoration of God. 

When the researcher joined GLCC, the church was in the second week of a forty- 
day fast. Though she was used to the Lenten fasts of the Catholic church and had 
attempted short juice fasts on her own, she had never before experienced the type of 
fasting that GLCC engaged in.® Along with corporately fasting with her church, she 
learned to fast on her own in the same manner, for shorter periods of time, building 
endurance with each effort. From those experiences the researcher developed a yeaming 


to engage in a forty-day total fast, much like those of Moses and Jesus. On December 2, 


"Lessons on developing an intimate relationship with God were learned from sermons of Pastor 
Donnie McClurkin and the sermons and teachings of Bishop Michael R. Barringer. McClurkin is a popular 
gospel singer and also the pastor of Perfecting Faith Church in Freeport, New York. The researcher has had 
the opportunity to experience him minister in song, at concerts, conferences, and during service at his home 
church. Barringer is the co-founder and senior pastor of the researcher’s home church, GLCC. Both pastors 
taught that one must take their self outside of the legalism of religion and enter into a relationship with 
God. Legalism and religion cannot compare to the experience of being invited into the inner chamber with 
God. 


SGLCC fasts are held annually for a period of forty days, graduating from three hours per day up 
to 72 hours of total fasting. 
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2009, the researcher embarked upon a forty-day total fast. It was quite a journey for her, 
and exactly mid-way through she encountered a devastating blow to her emotions, but 
she continued on the fast and finished much stronger than she had been when she started. 
Since joining GLCC she has grown in her personal relationship with God, experiencing 
intimate encounters with the Great I AM on many occasions, and she joyfully anticipates 
more of these encounters in the future. 

The researcher has learned that growing close to God is a walk, not a run or a 
sprint, and during her walk God reveals enough of the researcher’s self to give her 
something to work on until the Holy Spirit informs her of the need for another fast. Along 
with prayer, praise, worship, and meditation, fasting has become an integral part of the 
researcher’s spirituality.” God is no longer distant from her; she feels His presence near. 


She is now a woman in love with God. 


Communication Formation 

Fascinated by the written word from a young age, the researcher began 
purchasing writing tablets from the neighborhood corner store at the age of six, and 
writing in earnest at the age of thirteen after being introduced to African American 
literature by her eighth grade English teacher. Whether in the form of a poem, letter, 
sermon, film treatment, screenplay, short story, or novel, putting words to paper and ideas 


to screen are her passion.'” Oral storytelling was a byproduct of the researcher’s reading 


"Her senior pastor has often spoken about his soul singing while he is asleep and the researcher 
used to wonder what that experience was like. She now knows for herself because her soul does the same. 


'°She has authored a fictional screenplay about King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, the 
manuscript of a children’s book addressing the issue of death of a family member, and is working on a 
series of suspense novels with a legal slant as well as a dramatic trilogy chronicling the spiritual formation 
of a preacher. 
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and writing abilities, as well as a family trait.'' Her father and three of her five brothers, 
as well as her maternal aunt and uncles, were avid storytellers. 

Her father was actually more than an avid storyteller, he was a consummate 
storyteller. He was quick-witted and could spin a yarn that would leave the listener in 
stitches, even when the listener was the target of the tale or butt of the joke.'* He was also 
a dominating figure who peppered his speech with expletives and derogatory epithets, 
wore a scowl more readily than a frown, and struck fear into the hearts of those close to 
him. Born in the American South in 1925, he had endured racism and Jim Crow, 
including service in the segregated United States Army. The youngest of six children, he 
was raised by his mother after his father’s death. His father had been a transporter for the 
Veterans Administration, a job which entailed chaperoning patients to and from various 
medical facilities, and thereby causing his consistent absence from home. In 1934, while 
on assignment to the Dayton, Ohio facility, the researcher’s grandfather was diagnosed 


with tuberculosis and died at the facility when her father was nine years old.” 


''The researcher became a member of the Miami Valley Storytellers Association in 2000, and in 
2004, joined the newly formed Dayton, Ohio guild of the Network of Biblical Storytellers which was later 
named the Cin-Day Guild of the Network of Biblical Storytellers. In 2011, she became a member of the 
Dayton Christian Writers Guild. 


Unfortunately, many of the witticisms were aimed at his children, leaving emotional scars that 
went unattended. An example of one of the harmful taunts directed at his eldest son was, “Boy, your teeth 
are so yellow you look like you been eating sweet corn all your life.” 


'’ According to stories told to the researcher’s mother by the researcher’s father and his siblings, 
the researcher’s grandfather had been a very mean person. He physically fought his wife and did not 
provide clothing, food, et cetera, for his family. Someone reported the neglect to the Veterans 
Administration which, in turn, reduced his paycheck and mailed an allotment for the deducted amount to 
his wife. When the check arrived in the mail, he would retrieve it from the mailbox, force his wife to sign it 
and utilized the funds himself. Someone again notified the Veterans Administration of the abuse and the 
Veterans Administration notified the Tuskegee, Alabama postal authorities and arranged for postal carriers 
to deliver the checks directly into the hands of the wife and no one else. When he died in Dayton, Ohio his 
body was shipped to Tuskegee. Upon its arrival, his eldest daughter sat upon the wooden box that was 
being conveyed on a horse-drawn carriage, jubilating at his demise. 
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The researcher’s mother was also born in the American South, in 1929. She was 
the second child in a family of six children.'* Her father was the grandson of a White 
dairy farm owner who had sired a son by his slave (the researcher’s paternal great-great 
grandmother), and her mother was a petite woman of Cherokee and African descent 
rumored to be mean-spirited, though she carried the nickname “Love” throughout her 
life. '° The couple endured in marriage despite the husband moving to another town to 
obtain employment and deserting his wife and their small children for a period of more 
than one year, leaving them destitute and dependent upon his wife’s family for all forms 
of support.'° Her older sister was heralded as the queen of the roost and her parents 
continually compared the two girls, consistently calling the younger daughter “dummy,” 
“stupid,” “damn fool,” and “ugly,” even though she was neither dumb, stupid, nor 
foolish, and was equally, if not more beautiful than her older sister. A shy child who 
became endeared to her paternal aunt, the researcher’s mother obtained a high school 


education and desired to become a nurse.!’ 


“The second youngest child had been a girl who was extremely intelligent for her age, but who 
died at the age of two or three. The cause of death is unknown to the researcher’s mother, though she thinks 
that polio may have been a factor. In addition to the six children by his wife, the father sired a son outside 
of the marriage who was slightly younger than the researcher’s mother. 


'°On at least one occasion, Love whipped the researcher’s mother with switches from a plum bush, 
the thorns of which caused torn flesh and bleeding of the girl. A female cousin of the researcher previously 
relayed that Love had once whipped her with a switch, not caring where the blows landed, and bruised the 
cousin’s vaginal area. 


'°He had previously been employed on his grandfather’s dairy farm but was fired after repeatedly 
getting drunk on the job and finally wrecking a milk truck while intoxicated. 


'’Her parents were not vigorous proponents of education and permitted the truancy of their 
children, often pulling the children out of school to pick cotton and for other economic reasons. The aunt 
was the superintendent of schools for their rural area and threatened to have the parents jailed if 
interference in the girl’s education occurred. As an adult, she became a licensed practical nurse and took 
courses to become a registered nurse but was flunked out of the program because of her race. In her mid- 
life years she obtained a Bachelor’s degree in education, affirming to herself that she was neither dumb, 
stupid, or incapable of achieving an educational goal. 
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The researcher’s parents married when her mother was eighteen-years old and her 
father was twenty-three, though they had not courted in the usual manner.'® Her father 
had previously been abandoned by his first wife, and her mother had been anxious to 
move out of her parent’s home after years of mental and verbal abuse. The inner wounds 
from each of their pasts would infect the generation of children which they would 
procreate. 

The researcher’s father was a tall, dark, and fairly handsome man who was a well- 
respected electrician by trade, and a womanizing, beer and alcohol-drinking, gun-toting, 
wife-beating, child abusing, gambling, bowling, lover of American film by habit. The 
researcher’s mother, a svelte, cream-colored woman with a bright smile and long, dark 
hair that fell in soft folds about her shoulders, was a nurse by trade, and a victim of 
spousal physical, mental, and verbal abuse by plight. During the researcher’s childhood 
her father spent most of his free time at his favorite bootleg joint, preferring to drink and 
gamble away his paycheck than to spend time with his family and properly handle 
financial responsibilities. The brunt of his disappointment with the experiences of life as 
an African American male was inflicted upon his family. Fear and loathing reigned in the 
home whenever he was present, and the residue lingered during his absence. After 
eighteen years of marriage, and eight years of battling with a functioning alcoholic 
husband, the researcher’s mother divorced her husband, and his absence was not 


lamented by any of the children. Despite his faults and shortcomings, the researcher’s 


'®The researcher’s father was a dapper dressing war veteran who would come over to the 
researcher’s mother’s house to socialize with her father. One day he saw the researcher’s mother walking 
down the road and asked her if she wanted to get married. The couple traveled to another town and became 
wed by a justice of the peace. The bride returned to her parent’s house and that evening the groom went on 
his way to a prescheduled date with another woman. Upon learning of the marriage, the bride’s mother 
packed the bride’s belongings and delivered her to her husband. 
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father loved her, often displaying favoritism toward her over her brothers.'? Her mother 
loved all of the children equally and did no more for one than she would do for another, 
though the two youngest each accused the other of being spoiled. 

From her childhood experiences, the researcher learned how to use words as a 
tool to speak and write well, yet she also learned how to use them as a tool to inflict harm 
upon others. She had mastered the art of the scathing remark as well as the glacial glare, 
and was talented at both the polite putdown and the poisoned pregnant pause. She could 
just as easily administer an eye roll and a cold shoulder as she could a word of 
encouragement and a warm hug. She could be inviting and gracious if approached the 
right way, but distant and aloof if approached in a manner which displeased her. Her 
communication methods contained poisoned apples that would have fared her better had 


they never fallen from the tree. 


Chosen, Called, Justified, Glorified 

In the thirtieth verse of the eighth chapter of the epistle to the church at Rome, 
Apostle Paul stated, “And having chosen them, he called them to come to him. And 
having called them, he gave them right standing with himself. And having given them 
right standing, he gave them his glory” (NLT).”” Throughout her life, the researcher has 


been able to view things of the natural world with a spiritual eye. The beauty of a cloud 


'9 Aware of the favor that their sister held their father, her brothers would often ask the researcher 
to approach him with their petitions when they had an important need, rather than plead their own case 
before him and risk verbal assault. 


°Romans 8:30 has also been translated as, “And those whom he predestined he also called; and 
those whom he called he also justified; and those whom he justified he also glorified” (NRSV) and “Those 
who God decided in advance would be conformed to his Son, he also called. Those whom he called, he also 
made righteous. Those whom he made righteous, he also glorified” (CEB).This text has been, and 
continues to be, used for justification and substantiation of those compelled to preach the Gospel of Jesus 
who are female, or who are not authorized by mainstream denominations and orders. 
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floating across the sky, the gurgling of water passing over rocks in a brook, the gentle 
folds of the petals of a daffodil: in these she found the thumbprint of God. As an adult 
riding in the passenger seat of a car she looked up at the leaves of a tree and realized that 
a sermon was contained therein; on another occasion, while driving, she approached a 
stop sign, looked at it hard, and said aloud to herself, “That’ll preach.” She kept 
notebooks of ideas that she considered to be good teaching points. Having grown up in a 
religious environment where women were not allowed the opportunity to preach, it had 
not occurred to the researcher at those times that her musings were sermon fodder and 
that she was the oracle chosen to deliver those sermons. 

In 2000, the researcher’s youngest brother received orders to relocate from 
Pensacola to the Cincinnati area, where he looked forward to opening a church, but in 
January 2001, nine months shy of relocation, he was killed in a car crash while on his 
way to work. The researcher spoke on behalf of the family at his funeral, and afterwards 
one of the preachers who had spoken a eulogy approached and imparted to her that it had 
been put upon his heart to inform her that “the mantle had been passed” to her. The 
researcher felt humbled and honored, but she did not immediately act upon the prophetic 
revelation. It was not until fifteen months later when, on May 11, 2002, she attended a 
gospel concert that tumed into an altar call that she actively began taking steps in 
response to the prophecy. She was admitted to seminary and enrolled in preaching and 
liturgy classes in order to develop the skills required for her calling. 

On June 30, 2008, while in Bible study, the researcher received a vision of 
prominent female preachers and knew that she was being called to such a level of 


ministry. One week later, on July 7, while laying prostate on her living room floor 
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engulfed in meditation and worship, she was Spirit-directed to “Speak the Word.” For the 
previous two and three-quarter years she had been a member of a church community that 
taught the importance of personal prayer, meditation, and developing a personal 
relationship with God and it had become her habit to meditate, pray, sing, and worship in 
the privacy of her own home. That day, as she meditated, a tingle engulfed her body, 
starting at her head and slowly working its way down to her feet. When the sensation 
subsided she reached out to the Bible that was lying on the floor near her head and pulled 
it toward her chest. She spoke out loud, “Lord, I know that you have a word for me. 
Speak to me, Lord, I am listening.” With her eyes closed, she flipped the pages of the 
Bible until she felt that she should stop, and placed her finger onto the page surface. 
Upon opening her eyes, she found her finger resting upon the text of Second Kings 
23:1-3."" 

She read the text silently, then again out loud. Suddenly it came to her, “Speak the 
Word!” She broke into tears and replied, “Yes, Lord!” Her elation grew from verbal 
affirmation, to words of worship, to dance of praise and joy. As she danced around the 
living room, her verbal language changed from American English to one which exuded 
tones and syllables of some American Indian dialect unknown to her—her heavenly 
tongue. During her dance, while tuming out of a spin, she opened her eyes and found 


seated in the corner arm chair an American Indian man dressed in the regalia of a spirit 


*I And the king sent, and they gathered unto him all the elders of Judah and of Jerusalem. And the 
king went up into the house of the LORD, and all the men of Judah and all the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
with him, and the priests, and the prophets, and all the people, both small and great: and he read in their 
ears all the words of the book of the covenant which was found in the house of the LORD. And the king 
stood by a pillar, and made a covenant before the LORD, to walk after the LORD, and to keep his 
commandments and his testimonies and his statutes with all their heart and all their soul, to perform the 
words of this covenant that were written in this book. And all the people stood to the covenant” (KJV). The 
King James Version was the Bible translation that she was using during meditation on that day. 
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dancer. She instantly knew the apparition was that of one of her ancestors. His presence 
was fleeting, and as he sat with his left leg crossed over his right knee he smiled ever so 
slightly. By the time that she completed the spin he was gone and she continued her 
dance, ecstatic about the vision she had just experienced. Her dance took her past a full- 
length mirror. Before passing the mirror she became torn between the desire to look into 
the mirror to see if her ancestor was dancing with her and the fear of seeing some horror 
reflecting back.” Fear won out and she closed her eyes whenever her dance passed the 
mitror. She continued her praise dance and, finally exhausted, lay back on the floor and 
slept. 

Upon rising from slumber, the researcher went to her computer and printed out 
the letters S-P-E-A-K and W-O-R-D on 8 4 by 11 inch sheets of paper, one letter per 
sheet, the word “the” on a sheet of its own, and the date and scripture reference together 
on another sheet. As she taped the directive “SPEAK the WORD” onto her living room 
wall the words of a song rose to her mind: 

I feel like a blind man in your sight 

I know that I’m wicked in your eyes 

so wash me and make me shine like the sun, 
I want to tell everyone you’re the only one. 
So take my heart, and make it new, 

make it true, and make it like you 

Take my hands, I lift them high, 

they’re yours not mine to do, 

do what you will 


I’m ready now, ready now, ready now 
Do what you will.”° 


*?v ears earlier, a younger cousin was consumed with playing the Dungeons and Dragons game 
and during an argument with his mother, as they passed a mirror, the mother looked at the mirror and saw a 
demon in the reflection in the place where her son’s image should have been. That event came to the 
researcher’s mind as she approached the mirror. 


Desperation Band, “Ready Now,” Who You Are, CD, Track 4. Columbia Records, 2006. 
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On July 17, 2010, while the researcher was walking down the street, the Holy 
Spirit spoke to her in a manner so bold that she stopped walking and hastily wrote down 
the message that she received. The following morning, as she sat in church on the spot 
where she had been directed to sit by the Holy Spirit the previous day, waiting for the 
sermon to begin, the Holy Spirit led her to a scripture passage in the Gospel of Mark, 
“And straightway many were gathered together, insomuch that there was no room to 
receive them, no, not so much as about the door: and he preached the word unto them” 
(Mark 2:2 KJV). Immediately, she understood that she would one day be speaking to 
rooms full of people.”* Called, chosen, and justified, she has dedicated herself to become 
faithful to her assignment to speak the Word for the glorification of God. 

The researcher believes that ministerial leaders are obligated to equip the saints 
for their future in the Kingdom of God, and whether or not these are the last days, it is the 
responsibility of ministerial leaders to ensure that the love of Christ is offered to all. To 
her, ministry is a calling, not a burden, even if at times it may seem burdensome. The 
scripture, “No one who puts a hand to the plough and looks back is fit for the kingdom of 
God” (Luke 9:62 NRSV) has been used by some as reasoning for continuing in ministry 
when they feel like giving up—fearing that God will consider them unworthy. Rather 
than a fear-inducing tenet, the researcher interprets the scripture as a foundational 
principle for ministerial leaders to do their best and strive for excellence in ministry 
because eternal lives are at stake. Once called for a ministerial purpose, a minister is 
derelict if he or she does not strive for excellence in execution of their call. This call 
includes communicating with compassion. 


** As if in confirmation, the sermon preacher—who was unaware of the epiphany that the 
researcher had received while waiting for his message—preached that very same scripture text. 
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Since her July 7, 2008 revelation, the researcher has desired to become an 
excellent and effective minister, but during her six and one-half year tenure in the GLCC 
media department, she had, on at least five occasions, responded without compassion 
toward individuals who placed what she considered to be burdensome demands upon her 
for media duplication services. All of the individuals were women, and at least two of 
them were ministerial leaders. At the time of the transgressions all except one had 
addressed the researcher with attitudes and demeanors which indicated that they felt 
entitled to special favors because of their seeming abilities to monopolize the senior 
pastor’s attention.” On one occasion, the senior pastor was the direct target of the 
researcher’s scathing treatment when, in front of one such woman, he demanded that the 
researcher duplicate a large quantity of recordings for the woman without regard for the 
researcher’s other commitments and time allocation.”° 

Her overloaded schedule had already precluded her from devoting the time and 
attention necessary to become as effective as she knew that she had been called to be. She 
delighted in preparing to preach, teach, and tell the Holy Word, though she had not 


publicly presented her offerings on a consistent basis. As a preacher, teacher, and 


storyteller, she consistently journalized ideas, but had been lax and remiss in improving 


>°>These women usually were new to GLCC and apparently did not realize that the senior pastor 
was open-hearted and available to anyone who had a need, though his leadership style was ‘to give 
additional focus to those who were newer, as he expected that the longer one had been under his teachings 
the more they should seek God for resolution instead of coming to him as a first resort. 


Service in nearly all areas at GLCC is voluntary and media editing and duplication had to be 
done on the researcher’s home computer during her free time. Additionally, at the time of the senior 
pastor’s demand, the researcher was no longer responsible for duplicating new audio media requests and 
was in the process of clearing the backlog of orders she had been responsible for as well as keeping up with 
school work and preparing for the bar exam. Instead of the senior pastor having concern for her situation, 
he told the researcher to “Get it done,” and then tumed to the woman wanting the media and promised her 
that the request would be filled in three days. To this, the researcher responded aloud with verbal 
discontent, and the senior pastor countered with, “You don’t have to do it.” The researcher rebutted, 
“Okay,” and went back to her seat, only to be cuffed on the elbow by the senior pastor a few minutes later 
and chastised for insubordination. 
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and expanding her skills. As a media producer she had foregone completing projects 
which she had initiated. As a writer she had neglected to move ideas and thoughts out of 
her head and onto paper, and had yet to seek publishers for her completed works. 

Aware of stagnation in her call and the un-acceptableness of her several lapses 
into uncompassionate demeanor toward congregants seeking duplication services, the 
researcher understood that failure to envelop her mind, heart, and actions with 
compassion would result in continued stagnation in her calling and prevent her from 
effectively. performing her duties and becoming an excellent minister. She would need to 
proactively improve her practice of ministry not only by developing her preaching, 
teaching, storytelling, and writing skills, but also by consistently communicating 
compassionately toward individuals in her ministerial contexts. Becoming a 
compassionate minister is necessary step toward reaching her goal of becoming an 


effective minister and a grace-filled woman of the Kingdom of God. 


Ministerial Context: Ephphatha Reconciliation Services, LLC 
Ephphatha Reconciliation Services, LLC (ERS) is a faith-based company which 
encourages reconciliation of the Body of Christ through conflict management, spiritual 
formation, and church risk management.~’ ERS was registered with the Ohio Secretary of 
State on April 1, 2010, with the researcher as sole member.”* The company’s service 
mark is “An ear opened leads to a heart reconciled,” and the corporate. logo is a clipart 


featuring a beaming heart encapsulated by two cupped hands. The company’s 


?7Ephphatha Reconciliation Services, LLC corporate brochure, 2010. 


8h ttp://www?2.sos.state.oh.us/ reports/rwservlet?imgc&Din=201001100405 (accessed 
December 31, 2012). 
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foundational theme, “Be opened!,” stems from Mark 7:31-35. Services offered include 
personal, group, and church peacemaking; life, career, calling, and leadership coaching; 
ministerial ethics consulting and training; and church administration and tort consulting. 
Service options are consultations, workshops, seminars, retreats, and conferences. 

The researcher earned a Juris Doctor from a 2™ tier ABA-approved law school, 
completed dispute resolution training with several accredited agencies, facilitated two 
women-centered spiritual formation groups, was consultant to two start-up churches, and 
spent over nine years employed in the legal field, including two and one-half years as 
legal assistant to a municipal court judge. ERS was designed to put into practice her 
backgrounds in dispute resolution, law, and ministry as a holistic means of executing the 
Pauline directive to be a minister of reconciliation.”” Despite her extensive background 
and preparation, the researcher felt stilted in her ability to operate the company in the 
manner which she had initially envisioned. 

While designing corporate offerings, the researcher realized that something was 
missing from her personal toolbox. She asked herself, “How can I teach others to be open 
to peace when I am not at peace myself?” Deciding that it was not possible to impart to 
others the necessity of emulating Christ when she herself lacked some essential qualities 
of Christ, the researcher placed her business dealings on hold until such time as when she 
has achieved the qualities that she understands to be necessary to reconcile to the 


Kingdom of God—compassion being the utmost of those qualities. 


2° Corinthians 5:18. 
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Ministerial Context: Greater Love Christian Church 
Greater Love Christian Church, known locally as GLCC, is an African American 
nondenominational congregation with roots in Baptist and Pentecostal traditions.” 
Located on the west side of Dayton, Ohio, GLCC has two sanctuaries: the primary 
(GLCC Lakeview) located in the heart of southwest Dayton and the secondary (GLCC 


Westwood) situated 1.60 miles northwest of the primary sanctuary, in mid-west Dayton.”! 


Both sanctuaries are located in predominantly African American neighborhoods. 


Demographics 

According to the 2010 United States Census, the total population of the state of 
Ohio was 11, 536,504, the total population of Montgomery County, Ohio was 535,153, 
and the total population of the city of Dayton, Ohio was 141,527.°? Dayton’s population 
consisted of 68,951 men and 72,576 women; 109,086 above the age of eighteen years and 
32,441 below the age of eighteen years; an ethnic population of 4,180 Hispanics or 
Latinos and 137,347 non-Hispanic or Latino; and a racial population consisting of 73,193 
Whites, 60,705 African Americans, 1,206 Asians, 417 Native American and Alaskan 
Native, 52 Hawaiian and Pacific Islander, 1,818 identified as Other, and 4,126 that 


identified with two or more racial groups.*° The Dayton area’s major employer, General 


°F xcept for the number of congregants at GLCC, Vinson Synan would identify this type of 
congregation as “independent charismatic.” Vinson Synan, The Century of the Holy Spirit: 100 Years of 
Pentecostal and Charismatic Renewal, 1901-2001 (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson Publishers, 2001), 373- 
374. The researcher describes the GLC congregation as “Baptiscostalotholic,” denoting the varied religious 
traditions from which members have derived. 


*"http://www.mapquest.com (accessed January 30, 2013). 
*2 9010 Census. http://2010.census.gov/ (accessed December 26, 2012). 


339010 Census. 
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Motors, closed its last plant in 2008, displacing 2100 hourly workers and leaving behind 
a strangulated economy and blighted landscapes.** Polarized by geographical boundaries 
that divide Dayton into ethnic and racial communities, 1t has been identified by residents 
and outsiders alike as the most segregated city in America.” 

Both sanctuaries of GLCC are located in the 45417 zip code area of west Dayton, 
an area in which the majority population is African American.°° The Census Bureau 2010 
report indicated that the 45417 zip code had 131business establishments, 1441 paid 
employees (for the pay period including March 12, 2010), a first quarter payroll of 
$9,709,000, and an annual payroll of $41 ,129,000.*’ The latter equates to an average 
income of $28,562 per paid employee.*® The 45417 zip code is also home to the city 
wastewater treatment facility, the city police academy, an animal shelter, two landfills, 
and one of the city’s golf courses. Three defunct General Motors plants are located 1n zip 
code 45417. The former Inland plant sits on Abbey Avenue between West Third Street 
and the U.S. Route 35 connector, a formidable eyesore marking the geographic midway 


point between GLCC Lakeview and GLCC Westwood. The former Delco Moraine plant, 


“Richard McCormack, “A GM Factory With 2,100 Workers Closes, And 33,000 Other People 
Lose Their Jobs -- Impacting 120,000,” Manufacturing & Technology News, January 12, 2010, Vol. 17, No 
1. http://www.manufacturingnews.com/news/10/0112/GM.html (accessed December 31, 2012). The plant 
closure impact not only the 2100 employees but also 10,850 indirect jobs. 


*Rap mogul Russell Simmons, Lecture at Wright State University Bolinga Center (Black Student 
Union) Dayton, OH, 2002; http://www.city-data.com/forum/city-vs-city/168164-major-city-most- 
segregated-united-states-8 html (accessed January 7, 2013). 


Zip code areas of west Dayton include all of 45417, and portions of 45402, 45405, and 45406. 
Former zip code 45408 was incorporated into 45417, and the former 45407 was incorporated into 45402. 


*72010 Census. http://factfinder2.census.gov/. 2010 County Business Patterns for 45417, Table 
CZ1000CZ1 (accessed December 26, 2012). 


8In comparison, the nearest suburb, Oakwood, had a population of 9,202, a median household 
income of $105,221 and a median earning for workers of $47,000; 3772 housing units of which only 229 
were vacant. http://factfinder2.census.gov/. Table DP03 (accessed December 29, 2012). 
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a landmark readily spotted from Interstate 75 when crossing the southern border of 
Dayton, was located on Cincinnati Street between Edgemont Avenue and Edwin C. 
Moses Boulevard/Nicholas Road. The plant has been demolished, leaving standing the 
office building which is currently being leased out, and a large parking lot overgrown 
with weeds. The third plant was located 1n the 1300-1400 blocks of Wisconsin 
Boulevard, situated between Miami Chapel Boulevard and Nicholas Road, separated 
from the Delco Moraine plant by a railroad track. This latter plant had been vacated for 
decades, blighting its neighborhood long before the 2008 plant closings. 

The areas immediately surrounding both sanctuaries are derelict and decayed. 
Neighborhood blocks reek of abandoned houses and defunct businesses. Many houses sit 
empty in the blocks immediately surrounding the church buildings, and during warm 
weather vacant lots are commonly overrun with tall grass and weeds, and the streets and 
alleys become littered with trash and debris. Both areas suffer from crime and drug- 
related problems. 

A public housing development is located one block south and six blocks east of 
GLCC Lakeview. A six-block strip of residences interspersed with struggling businesses 
stretches west of the housing development to a newly erected elementary school, just one 
block beyond a public library. A funeral home is located on the eastern periphery of the 
business district, one block west of the housing development. A newly erected primary 
school sits four blocks south of the housing development and two extended blocks north 
of an animal shelter, golf course, wastewater treatment facility, adult drinking 


1,2? 


establishment, and a cemetery, and directly across the street from a city landfill.” Five 


*?Part of the school reform platform of former Dayton School Board president Gail Littlejohn was 
the construction of new school buildings to replace the older antiquated schools of Dayton. The new 
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blocks west of the cemetery is a newly erected high school. Eight blocks west of the high 
school is the Dayton Correctional Facility, the Montgomery County Pre-release Center, 
and the MonDay Community Correctional Institution, all conjoined. Just southeast of the 
correctional facilities lies the pauper’s graveyard and lying three blocks further south are 
a private landfill, a television studio, and a pay fishing lake. 

The Westwood area of west Dayton, where GLCC Westwood is located, is highly 
residential, densely populated by older adults who live in single story frame homes, 
intermingled with two-story frame dwellings and single story brick houses. A slow 
resurgence of younger African American adults and Caucasian residents had taken place 
over the past few years. A meat packing plant sits just across the western border of the 
Westwood area, permeating the air with the smell of pork on any given day, and 
periodically clogging sewer lines, causing flooding of nearby home basements with plant 
sewage. A new elementary school is located five blocks west of GLCC Westwood, and 
five blocks north of the church are a low-income housing development and a methadone 


clinic. A public library is located two blocks northwest of the church. 


GLCC Theology 
GLCC is a congregation imbued with African American spirituality.*° The 
congregants of GLCC subscribe to the theology of “Jesus Christ and him crucified, 


buried, resurrected, and ascended.” Salvation of lost souls is the primary objective. 


buildings were constructed on or near the sites of then-current elementary and high schools. See President 
of Dayton School Board Steps Down... http://dayton-daily-news.vlex.com/ vid/gail-littlejohn-yvonne- 
isaacs-remainder-65056530 (accessed February 11, 2013). 


“African American spirituality is steeped in the ideology of community and belief in the powers 
of the Holy Spirit through the triune God, as well as the devil. See discussion of African American 
Spirituality in the Appendix. 
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Transformation of hurting people into vessels of honor through infusion of the Word of 
God and the power of the Holy Spirit is the primary goal. GLCC’s foundational scripture 
is John 15:13 (KJV), “Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends.” An additional favored scripture is “A friend loveth at all times” (Proverbs 
17:17a KJV). The motto of the church is, “Welcome to Greater Love Christian Church 
where everybody is somebody and God is everything!”” GLCC does not subscribe to any 
particular doctrine other than that stated above, nor does it adhere to any official dogma. 
Love is the resonating theme, and many visitors have stated that when they entered the 
church they felt the presence of an abundant love in the atmosphere. 

Worshippers are free to celebrate God in whatever manner the Holy Spirit moves 
them. Some raise their hands, sway, shout, hum, sing, run, kneel at the altar, or walk 
through the sanctuary with heads thrown back and arms swinging. Though there is an 
Order of Service printed in the weekly bulletin, the Holy Spirit is given leeway to order 
the service in whatever manner the Holy Spirit sees fit. Though the church has a 
Pentecostal license, if asked about the church’s denomination the congregants would 
likely respond, “We’re just a church.” 

At GLCC, the belief is that any person is capable of witnessing for Christ and 
speaking a word to the congregation. Congregants are taught that everyone should have a 
sermon inside of them, even if it is as simple as “Jesus loves you,” and they know that 
they may be called upon to speak from the pulpit. When congregants are selected to 
speak, the senior pastor gives them advance notice backed with much love and support. 
Even children as young a five years of age have had opportunity to bring forth the Holy 


Word in this manner. 
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Beginnings 

GLCC started as a casual home-based Bible study when one Sunday morning in 
the spring of 2000, a woman in her early seventies invited to her home for dinner a 
transplanted military officer in his mid-forties who was a preacher that had been 
substitute teaching Bible study at her Baptist church.*' Upon his arrival she fed him a 
sumptuous meal then set before him a slice of her homemade sweet potato pie and asked 
him a question about the Book of Esther. Bible study began and she continued to ply him 
with questions and pie until several hours had passed. The Sunday dinner biblical 
question-and-answer session quickly grew into twice weekly fellowships of eager 
learners, and the young preacher became an adopted son of the woman and her husband. 

One day, the young preacher commented to the woman that he wanted to see a 
church where people truly loved each other and could worship God without all of the 
legalism and piety found in the average church. The woman responded, “Boy, then why 
don’t you start one?” Though he had previously pastored churches while stationed in 
South Carolina, he had no way of knowing that when he accepted the dinner invitation of 
an elderly woman it would lead from her dining room table to the sanctuary of what 
would be named Greater Love Christian Church. He became the pastor of the new 
congregation, and on Thursday, October 4, 2001, they officially began holding church 
services and collecting tithes. On Sunday, November 11, 2001, the congregation held its 


first service in a rented sanctuary. On February 26, 2002, Articles of Incorporation were 


*'The unrecorded history of GLCC was culled from conversations with the founding father, 
Nebraska Carpenter; the head trustee, Lawrence Walker; conversations with, sermons of, and random 
musings of Senior Pastor Michael R. Barringer; as well as conversations that the writer held with founding 
mother, Mary Carpenter, before Mary’s death. All other history was gathered from the researcher’s seven 
year tenure at GLCC. 
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filed with the Ohio Secretary of State, making GLCC a state-sanctioned corporation 


representing the Kingdom of God.” 


Lakeview and Clifton 

On August 12, 2003, a deed was executed and GLCC moved from a rented 
location into an edifice at 2345 Lakeview Avenue, at the corner of Lakeview Avenue and 
Clifton Drive in southwest Dayton.” The 4,980 square-foot building was located on three 
lots and consisted of a sanctuary with small balcony; a basement with a furnace room, 
two bathrooms, two pantries, two classrooms, and a kitchen; and a working elevator that 
ran from the basement up into the sanctuary. The building formerly housed a Baptist 
congregation which had built a new sanctuary five miles north.** The sanctuary of the 
building was laid out in a unique arrangement with the pulpit and choir stand extending 
across the room lengthwise, rather than the normal theater arrangement. The building was 
in need of much repair and renovation at the time of purchase. The building was 
renovated by a local craftsman who later became a member of the church. 

In 2004, GLCC was licensed by the Triumphant Pentecostal Churches Conference 
(TPC), which was headquartered in Mount Airy, North Carolina. In July 2005, GLCC’s 
pastor was appointed to the office of bishop-elect over the Ohio/Kentucky district of the 


TPC Conference by the conference prelate bishop, and one of GLCC’s evangelists was 


http://www2.sos.state.oh.us/reports/rwservlet?imgc& Din=200205703116 (accessed April 8, 
2012). 


Deed reference 200300123055. http://www.mcrealestate.org/ (accessed April 8, 2012).Search 
2345 Clifton” and tax year 2003. The location of GLCC is popularly described as “Down on Lakeview 
and Clifton.” 


“http://www.mcrealestate.org/ (accessed April 8, 2012). Search “2345 Lakeview” and tax year 
2003. 
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appointed to the office of district overseer. GLCC’s pastor was consecrated into the office 
of bishop in July 2006. GLCC participated in annual conference conventions and in 2008 
hosted the convention in Dayton, Ohio.” 

On March 22, 2006, GLCC purchased three adjacent residential properties on 
Clifton Drive.”° The first property had been the parsonage of the previous congregation 
and it remained occupied by their pastor until 2007. After the premise was vacated , the 
former parsonage was renovated into a youth center that houses afterschool tutorial 
programs, recreational activities, Sunday school, Bible study, and youth worship services. 
The second and third properties had been vacant for several years prior to their purchase 
and needed repairs. The second property was cleaned up and rented to church members 
for four years and the third property remained vacant. The second and third properties 
were demolished in 2010 and 2011, respectively, and the lots were put to use in 


conjunction with the youth center. 


GLCC Westwood 
In mid-2006, GLCC’s pastor’s vision of the church expanding to consist of five 
congregations under one church umbrella made a step toward became a reality with the 


church’s purchase of a second sanctuary in the Westwood area of west Dayton. 47 An 


“Several congregations that belonged to TPC prior to GLCC reacted adversely to the quick 
elevation of GLCC’s pastor and refused to attend events hosted by GLCC. 2009 was the final year that 
GLCC actively interacted with the TPC Conference. Though its membership is still intact the congregation 
has attended neither conferences nor TPC sponsored events. 


**Deed reference 200600025377. http://www.mcrealestate.org/ (accessed April 8, 2012).Search 
2345 Lakeview” and tax year 2006; “724 Clifton” and tax year 2006; “718 Clifton” and tax year 2006; 
and “708 Clifton” and tax year 2006. 


*Deed reference 200600081916. http://www.mcrealestate.org/ (accessed April 8, 2012).Search 
“1100 Kammer” and tax year 2006. 
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older building located at the corner of Westwood and Kammer Avenues, it had recently 
been home to home to a small independent congregation to which GLCC’s pastor had 
once taught Bible study during the temporary absence of that congregation’s pastor. 
Ministerial staff, lay leaders, and various lay members worked diligently to gut and 
renovate the building. In December 2006, the new sanctuary was dedicated and the 
district overseer, a female, was installed as pastor, which in turn elevated GLCC’s pastor 
to the status of senior pastor. GLCC Westwood was staffed with a cadre of minsters, 
deacons and deaconesses, ushers, and media staff, and a small detachment of congregants 
from GLCC Lakeview, all under the age of forty. Sunday morning service and Monday 
evening Bible study were the primary services held at GLCC Westwood. In January 


2013, Bible study moved to Wednesday evenings. 


GLCC Ebenezer St. Mark 

The Ebenezer St. Mark Church, Inc. was registered with the Ohio Secretary of 
State on November 29, 1972, by its founding pastor and two others.*® By 2009, the 
founding pastor had deceased and membership of Ebenezer St. Mark had dwindled down 
to only the founder’s eight remaining family members. The struggling congregation 
asked GLCC’s senior pastor to bring their church under GLCC coverage, but to allow 


them to remain intact as a separate congregation.*” He obliged and assigned two elders 


*’http://www2.sos.state.oh.us/pls/bsqry/f?p=100:7:0::NO:7:P7_ CHARTER. NUM:432356 
(accessed January 7, 2013). The Articles of Incorporated were cancelled on May 25, 1978 and reinstated on 
January 12, 1985. http://www2.sos.state.oh.us/reports/rwservlet?imgc&Din=F596 0448 (accessed 
January 7, 2013). The registration was cancelled again on January 26, 1990. 


“At the time of the request, Ebenezer St. Mark Church was located at 521 N. Woodward Avenue, 
a stone edifice built in 1890, situated near the busy west Dayton intersection of James H. McGhee 
Boulevard and Hoover Avenue (http://www.mcrealestate.org/) (accessed January 7, 2013). Though the 
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from Lakeview as interim pastor and assistant pastor. After several months the 
congregation asked for the interims to be assigned permanently, and the third 
congregation became known as GLCC Ebenezer St. Mark (GLCC ESM). Membership of 
GLCC ESM failed to increase and the expenses of maintaining the separate building 
became overwhelming, therefore the senior pastor moved the congregation to the 
Westwood building and scheduled Sunday services for noon and Bible study on Thursday 
evenings. 

After a while, the ESM pastor asked for permission to step down from pastoring 
and the senior pastor installed a ministerial couple new to GLCC as pastor and assistant 
pastor of ESM. A few months after installation, the ESM congregation moved from 
Westwood to Lakeview. Within one year, the new ESM pastoring team left GLCC, and 
the ESM congregation began to worship with the Lakeview congregation pending 


appointment of another pastor. 


GLCC Congregation Culture and Identity 

The GLCC congregation is majority African American, with a handful of 
Caucasians. All are from low- or middle-income households. A vast majority of 
congregants are female, but there is a strong male presence. While a few of the 
congregants live in the immediate vicinity of the church, the majority drive or bus in from 
perimeter neighborhoods within a five-mile radius, and outlying suburbs, including 
Clayton, Huber Heights, Jefferson Township, Kettering, Miamisburg, Trotwood, and 
Washington Township. 


building could be seen by those traveling on Hoover Avenue, it could only be reached by traveling on 
Kammer Avenue and turning onto the side street. 
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Congregants have encountered a myriad of challenging life experiences. Some 
have suffered through alcohol and/or drug addiction, prostitution, prison, rape, physical 
and/or emotional abuse, orphanages and broken homes, abandonment, low self-esteem, 
depression, and other mental and emotional issues. The senior pastor often states, ““We 
are all a bunch of exes. But isn’t it just like God to take that ex and turn it around on the 
cross?” One member is an elderly woman who suffered the adversity of Hurricane 
Katrina. She is a survivor who walked out of her house in New Orleans with nothing but 
her purse and her Bible, and continued walking through flood waters up to her neck as 
dead bodies floated past her until she reached safety. Her plight was captured by national 
news cameras. >” 

Some GLCC congregants are under-employed and some are unemployed, 
including several former factory workers displaced by the General Motors closures. 
Occupations of some of the employed include automotive mechanic, bank teller, call 
center operator, chef, clerk, city planning staff, computer specialist, educational 
consultant, factory worker, forklift operator, Internal Revenue Service agent, manager, 
military service member, nurse, postal worker, public transportation bus driver, real 
estate agent, registered dietician, replacement window company owner, school bus driver, 
skilled crafts, and teacher. A few belong to direct marking and multi-level marketing 
ventures, and others use creative gifts and hobby skills to supplement incomes. Some 
congregants have retired from occupations such as computer analyst, janitor, police 


officer, social worker, petty criminal activity, and drug dealing. 


*°Mother Ollie, as she is called by the congregation, was highlighted during a national broadcast 
update on Hurricane Katrina where her picture was frozen on the screen as the reporter said, “I wonder 
where she is today?” The senior pastor reported that he responded to the television screen by yelling, “I 
know where she is! She’s here in Dayton, Ohio with her hands thrown up praising our God!” 
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The educational levels of GLCC congregants range from elementary school 
children to adults with post-graduate degrees. The median education level is high school 
graduate with some college. Some adults are high school dropouts, while others have 
passed the General Educational Development test and received General Equivalency 
Diplomas (GED).° Post-secondary achievements include Associate, Bachelor, Master, 
and Juris Doctor degrees. 

The vernacular of congregants ranges from urban slang to perfect King’s English. 
The senior pastor himself carries a West Virginia accent, which on occasion causes those 
not familiar with his manner of speech to misinterpret some of his words.” Despite the 
variations in language structures, it is rare that preachers preach “over the heads” of 
congregants, and the points of teachings and sermon messages are seldom misunderstood 
by those who hear them. Speech patterns are not criticized, conjugated verbs are 
respected, misused tenses are easily deciphered, and illustrations of relevance to the 
congregation are utilized.” 

When GLCC was a small congregation in its infancy, congregants were a close- 


knit group who wore casual clothing to church services and visited each other outside of 


> http://www.acenet.edu/higher-education/topics/Pages/GED.aspx (accessed January 23, 2013). 


*2A humorous example of such is recounted here. During Bible study the senior pastor often has 
the praise team leader read the scriptural text while the senior pastor expounds. When the senior pastor is 
ready for the text to be read he will say, “Read, reader,” but with his West Virginia accent it sounds like he 
is saying, “Read, Rita.” As a result, once a woman who had not been attending GLCC long enough to know 
the praise team leader’s name tried to get his attention by calling out, “Rita! Rita!” It took a moment for the 
praise team leader and those around him to realize that the woman was speaking to him, mistakenly 
thinking that his name was Rita. 


*3On occasion the senior pastor will purposely use words that he lnows the congregation will 
relate to as opposed to how the words are stated in the Bible. One particular transliteration is his preference 
for using the word “hoe” to replace the word “harlot.” Though the word is spelled “whore” it is usually 
pronounced in without the “‘r’’ sound, thus sounding like a pronunciation of the garden tool “hoe.” He first 
did this a few years ago when preaching about Rahab. Though there was dissent from some, most of the 
congregation appreciates his ability to “keep it real.” Sometimes he softens it up by using the word 
“hooker” instead of “hoe.” 
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church meetings. The pastor was able to call members on a regular basis, and they had 
free access to him via telephone when they were away from church. After the 
congregation relocated to the Lakeview address, membership increased, the pastor’s 
outside preaching engagements increased, along with all of the hospital and jail visits, 
hospice ministry, and other ministerial duties that he performs weekly. He is no longer 
readily available to be reached by telephone and continually instructs the congregation, 
“If you call me and can’t reach me, keep trying. If you continue and still can’t reach me, 
pray.” 

The rapid growth of the congregation brought not only a decrease in individual 
access to the senior pastor, but also a slight change in congregational behavior. 
Congregants began dressing more formally on Sunday mornings, though casual wear is 
always acceptable. Some women dress in a somewhat provocative manner. The original 
members continue to fellowship with each other and, for the most part, newer members 
were welcomed into the fellowship. Other new members, however, remain on the outside. 
Factions and cliques have developed among some of the women, but none to the point of 
noticeable detriment to the congregational body. Even with these growing pains of 
change, visitors often comment on the intense feeling of love that ensues and envelopes 


when they worshipped at GLCC. 


The Women of Greater Love 
After her first year of membership, the researcher noticed that many of the women 


congregants of GLCC were hurting emotionally. Many, if not all, arrived at GLCC 


bearing residue from some sort of hurt: emotional anguish, physical or sexual abuse, 
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depression, relationship mal-communication, low to nonexistent self-esteem, inefficient 
education, ill attempts at seeking love, spiritual abandonment, to name a few. The single 
women raptly pay attention when the preachers preach about the woes that befall women 
in male/female relationships, applauding loudly when a point is exhorted that exudes 
discontent with the way women are sometimes treated by men. Often some linger after 
services seeking counseling from the senior pastor for varied and sundry problems, some 
merely ruses to flirt with him.” 

At one point GLCC held monthly women’s ministry meetings headed by one of 
the female ministers. The meetings began with quiet time in the sanctuary, affording the 
participants alone time with God then segued to the fellowship hall for bonding, food, 
and sometimes a planned program. These meetings halted in 2009, when the senior pastor 
announced that he was going to restructure the church programming and the minister 
leading the meetings decided that she would wait until the restructuring took place before 
reconvening the meetings. To date, neither restructuring nor reconvening of the meetings 
has occurred. 

In the African American church, the wife of the senior pastor is referred to as the 
First Lady, and she is highly respected because of her position and her presence during 
church activities. Most First Ladies take an active role by her presence, spearheading at 
least one ministry, and sometimes counsel women congregants. GLCC does not have 
such a person. The absence of a present and active First Lady, combined with a defunct 
women’s ministry, placed GLCC female congregants at a loss for direction and cohesion 
in their spiritual formation as women of God’s kingdom. Though the lessons of the 
pastors and preachers are food for spiritual growth, a nurturing element is missing, as a 


“4He eventually assigned two female ministers to assist him with counseling female congregants. 
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whole, and the camaraderie and sisterhood that should develop among the women is 
stunted, if not undeveloped altogether. The directive of Titus 2:3-5 for older women to 


teach the younger women failed to be adhered at GLCC.”° 


Conjunction: What We Have Here is a Failure 
to Communicate Compassionately 


The second-century Christian author, apologist, and theologian Tertullian of 
Carthage is well known for asking the question, “What has Athens to do with 
Jerusalem?” The point of this conjunction is to address the Tertullianesque question, 
“What has the periodic lapse of compassion of the researcher to do with Greater Love 
Christian Church?” 

Inner wounds affect many, if not every, aspect of how a wounded person deals 
with life. When deep wounds are not healed they “become vortexes of troubled waters, 
intertwined with [the wounded’s] own instinct of survival and fear.”°° The researcher has 
experienced wound-inducing situations throughout her life, with some of those situations 
resulting in her suffering insecurities and low self-esteem. Though she endeavored to 
become an effective minister who preached, taught, and told stories with authority, her 
chief need was to address her inner wounds and develop compassionate communication 
methods so that she could move forward on her joumey toward fulfilling the call placed 
upon her. Like the researcher, many women of GLCC have incurred hurts and scars 


which were impediments that prohibited them from developing compassion as a way of 


>< ikewise, tell the older women to be reverent in behavior, not to be slanderers or slaves to 
drink; they are to teach what 1s good, so that they may encourage the young women to love their husbands, 
to love their children, to be self-controlled, chaste, good managers of the household, kind, being submissive 
to their husbands, so that the word of God may not be discredited” (Titus 2:3-5 NRSV). 


“Park, 3. 
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life. That included other women in ministerial leadership. Rather than embracing the 
attributes of love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, and 
self-control, these women have embraced hatred, depression, discontent, fear, insecurity, 
spitefulness, abrasiveness, and self-loathing. 

The researcher is a natural communicator who speaks well and has been 
complimented by master storytellers on her natural ability to proclaim the Bible through 
story. When in a state of comfort she is friendly and courteous, but when faced with a 
situation where she feels abused or taken advantage of, she responds without compassion. 
During the encounter relayed in the Introduction, the researcher felt that the congregant 
had previously been abusive to her and therefore responded to the congregant with 
unwarranted hostility; she failed to communicate with the congregant compassionately. 
Through self-examination, the researcher learned that the inner wounds of her childhood 
negatively impacted her communication abilities and that overcoming her woundedness 
was imperative to her become the effective minister and communicator that she desired to 
be. Such may be the same with other ministerial leaders of the GLCC context. Thus, the 
researcher arrived at the conjunction stimulating this ministry model’s problem solution. 

The researcher’s gift as a storyteller dictated that story be a prominent element in 
the research design. The objective of the research project was twofold: to use story to 
facilitate women in ministerial leadership at GLCC in recognizing that inner- 
woundedness was prevalent among congregants and ministerial leaders, and to introduce 
communication methods that would enable the ministerial leaders to respond to the inner- 


wounded with compassionate communication. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY MODEL 


The state of the art of a ministry model addressing compassionate communication 
is ascertained by reviewing pertinent literature on the topics of compassion and 
compassionate communication. Seminal literature pertaining to inner-woundedness 1s 
contained in the discussion of Andrew Sung Park’s work in the Theological Foundation 


section of Chapter Three. 


Compassion 
Why Compassion? 

Maureen H. O’Connell indicates that the trilogy of massive human suffering, 
globalization, and radical social and economic inequality are conditions which reinforce 
the need for compassion.’ A ministerial leader desiring to address the needs of the inner- 
wounded should contemplate attaining or improving upon her own characteristic of 
compassion. Compassion was a major characteristic noted in the earthly ministry of 
Jesus, and it follows that such an esteemed characteristic of the moral exemplar upon 


whom the Christian church is founded should be a desired, if not required, characteristic 


'Maureen H. O’Connell, Compassion: Loving Our Neighbor in an Age of Globalization 
(Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2009), 9. 
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of followers of the church’s tenets.” According to Martin Luther King, Jr., the capacity 
for genuine compassion is lacking in the “hardhearted” person because that individual is 
unmoved by the pains and afflictions.of others and does not see others as people but as 
objects or “as impersonal cogs in an ever-turning wheel,” and depersonalizes life.’ 

Both Apostle Peter and Apostle Paul extolled believers to exemplify 
characteristics that included, or were evidentiary of, compassion. First Peter 3:8-9, states, 
“Finally, all of you, be like-minded, be sympathetic, love one another, be compassionate 
and humble” (NIV). In Colossians 3:12, along with other similar Pauline texts, Apostle 
Paul states, ““As God’s chosen ones, holy and beloved, clothe yourselves with 
compassion, kindness, humility, meekness, and patience” (N RSV)." The Didache begins 
by warning congregants of the two “ways,” extolling them to follow the way of life, 
which requires speaking well of those who speak badly of them, praying for enemies, 
fasting for those who persecute them, and loving ones who hate them so that they would 
not have enemies.” Compassion is necessary because it is foundational to Christian 


theology, doctrine, and dogma. 


*Matthew 9:36, 14:14, 15:32, 20:34; Mark 6:34, 8:2; Luke 7:13 and 15:20 (NRSV). 
*Martin Luther King, Jr., Strength to Love (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2010), 6. 
*See also Romans 9:15, 12:8; Philippians 1:8, 2:1. 


°>Aaron Milavec, The Didache: Text, Translation, Analysis, and Commentary, 1:1-1:3 
(Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 2003), 3. 
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Compassion Defined 

It is generally agreed that the term compassion incorporates characteristics such 
as empathy, love, loving kindness, and mercy.° In the field experience of this research 
design the researcher adopted Merriam-Webster’s definition of “sympathetic 
consciousness of others’ distress together with a desire to alleviate it.”’ Wayne Whitson 
Floyd, Jr. offers that the term compassion derives from the Latin root compassus, and the 
past participle compati (from which the meaning bear (pati) with (com), e.g., to suffer, 
derives).° Sociologists such as Stephen G. Post and Samuel P. Oliner include compassion 
as a characteristic of unlimited love, which Post explains as “a mysterious point of 
convergence between all worthwhile religions and is deemed an essential aspect of a 
presence in the universe that is infinitely higher than our own,” views as the ultimate 
reality, and defines as “an abiding, other-regarding perspective and emotional attunement 
that affirms and serves all of humanity unselfishly and unconditionally, without any 


exception whatsoever.”” In his work, Unlimited Love, Compassion and Forgiveness: Acts 


°See, for example, the entry for “Compassion” in The New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible A- 
C, Volume 1 (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2006), 713; Sze-Kar Wan, “Mercy, Merciful,” The New 
Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible Me-R, Volume 4 (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2009), 46. 


" Merriam-Webster’s, 253. See “This Woman! Definitions” located in file “Supp 03” on the 
accompanying “Supplemental Files” disc. 


’Wayne Whitson Floyd, Jr., “Compassion in Theology,” Compassionate Ministry, Gary L. Sapp, 
ed. (Birmingham, AL: Religious Education Press, 1993), 42. 


Stephen G. Post, Unlimited Love: Altruism, Compassion and Service (Philadelphia, PA: 
Templeton Foundation Press, 2003), 11; Stephen G. Post, Unlimited Love: What It Is and Why It Matters, 
(Institute for research on Unlimited Love, 2002), 5. http://www.unlimitedloveinstitute.org/publications/pdf/ 
UL_What_and_Why.pdf (accessed February 14, 2013). In a later work, Post uses the phrase “Unlimited 
Love” as a way of referring to God. Stephen G. Post, The Hidden Gifts of Helping: How the Power of 
Giving, Compassion, and Hope Can Get Us Through Hard Times (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 2011), 
118. 
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of Moral Exemplars, Oliner adopts Post’s definition of unlimited love.'° Additionally, he 
offers a short discussion of religiosity and spirituality as one of nine motivations for 
altruistic behavior, based upon his study’s data from a sample of moral exemplars and 
clergy, which the researcher found interesting but not pertinent to the researcher’s own 
research problem solution.'’ The instrument presented by Oliner was too broad to be 
effective for the researcher’s purpose because of its measurement of moral attitude, 
forgiveness and apology, though the forty-two element Section B Scale would have been 
useful in conjunction with, or in place of, David R. Caruso and John Mayer’s 1998 
Multidimensional Emotional Empathy Scale which was utilized pre-intervention and 
post-intervention. 

The 14” Dalai Lama is a proponent of compassion, and devotes two chapters to 
discussion of the topic in An Open Heart: Practicing Compassion in Everyday Life.'* His 
Holiness defines compassion as “the wish that others be free of suffering,” and he iterates 


that compassion encompasses empathy, recognizing the suffering of others, and loving 


'° Samuel P. Oliner, Unlimited Love, Compassion and Forgiveness: Acts of Moral Exemplars. 
(Arcata, CA: Humboldt State University, 2004), 5. In Oliner’s study, moral exemplar is defined by Anne 
Colby and William Damon (1992) as having five characteristics: (1) having a sustained commitment to 
moral ideals or principles that includes a generalized respect for humanity, or a sustained evidence of 
moralistic virtue; (2) one in a position to act in accordance with their moral ideals or principles, implying 
also a consistency between actions and intentions, and between the means and ends of actions; (3) having a 
willingness to risk self-interest for the sake of moral values; (4) having a tendency to inspire others and 
thereby move others toward moral action; and (5) having a sense of realistic humility about their own 
importance relative to the world at large, implying a relative lack of concern for their own ego. Oliner 
expands Colby and Damon’s definition to include a sixth characteristic: have accepted apology from and 
have forgiven those who have harmed them. Oliner, Unlimited Love, 8-9. The study is also contained in 
Chapter 3 of Discourse on Applied Sociology, Volume 1: Theoretical Perspectives, Samir Dasgupta and 
Robyn Driskill, eds. 
(London, England and New York, NY: Anthem Press, 2007), 99-123. 


"Oliner, Unlimited Love, 42-47. 


"Dalai Lama, An Open Heart: Practicing Compassion in Everyday Life, Nicholas Vreeland, ed., 
(USA: Little, Brown and Company, 2001). See Chapters 7 and 8. 
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kindness.’° He differentiates between compassion and “great compassion” or “true 
compassion,” stressing that compassion enables one to think in other than a self-centered 
way, is achieved through meditation, and that everything done outside of formal 
meditation sessions becomes part of compassion training.'* Dalai Lama offers that true 
compassion 1s akin to the intensity and spontaneity that a suffering baby evokes in a 
loving mother, and when one has cultivated that level of compassion toward all others the 
person has achieved great compassion.'” By stating that compassion must be 
unconditional, Dalai Lama echoes Post and Oliner’s perception of unlimited love.'° The 
researcher agrees that attaining the characteristic of compassion requires more than the 
mere desire to be compassionate and further agrees that the spiritual discipline of 
meditation is essential to attaining compassion as a way of life. 

The researcher also agrees that compassion must be unconditional, yet asserts that 
the requirement of being unconditional is also Oliner’s definition of altruism which calls 
for the person extending compassion (or help) to forego the expectation of external 
reward.'’ This begs the question as to whether Oliner advocates that compassion and 
altruism are the same, or whether one is a characteristic of the other and if so, which is of 


which? 


13D alai Lama, 91-97. 
Dalai Lama, 102-106. 
Dalai Lama, 105. 


Dalai Lama, 110. 


'” Altruism is defined as “helping another person or group of people who are in need of help and 
welcome it, where help is voluntary and the helper expects no external reward. Altruism is associated with 
both apology and forgiveness...” Oliner, Unlimited Love; Altruism, Intergroup Apology, Forgiveness, and 
Reconciliation (St. Paul, MN: Paragon House Publishers, 2008), 8. 
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According to Post, no human being has ever lived a life of unlimited love, and 
none can live up to its ideal. '8 Oliner points to three religious moral exemplars who have 
left their mark on the world: the 14" Dalai Lama, Mother Teresa of Calcutta, and Pope 
John Paul Il. '? The researcher agrees that all three of the aforementioned ministerial 
leaders are moral exemplars. In Unlimited Love: Altruism, Intergroup Apology, 
Forgiveness, and Reconciliation, Oliner offers Mother Teresa of Calcutta as a moral 
exemplar of unlimited love/altruism, though he states that according to Hitchens, she was 
not a perfect person. *” He uses the word compassion, but does not readily separate the 
characteristic of compassion from those of forgiveness and apology, making it difficult 
for the researcher to evaluate his perspective on compassion without taking into 
consideration forgiveness and apology. A review of the definition of compassion in the 
opening paragraph of this section served as reminder to the researcher that compassion is 
not easily severable from forgiveness and apology, if severable at all, and Oliner’s works 
were efficacious in leading the researcher to a larger understanding of compassion—that 
being that a ministerial leader cannot extend compassion without being willing to offer or 
seek forgiveness, as applicable, and without being willing to apologize even if she is not 
the direct inflictor of the harm that caused the inner wound. 

Perhaps Post was correct in stating that no human being can live up to a life of 
unlimited love, but King offers that the hero of the parable of the Good Samaritan was an 


exemplar of universal altruism because of his piercing insight that reached beyond race, 


'8Post, What It Is, 5, 2. 
See Foomote 10 of this chapter, 44. 


°Oliner, Altruism, 42-44. 
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religion, and nationality.” King further posits that the Good Samaritan possessed the 
capacity for “dangerous altruism” because he risked his life to save another, and 
“excessive altruism” because he bound the victim’s wounds and set the victim on his own 
beast.** The admonition of Jesus to love enemies, according to King, is probably the most 
difficult to follow.”° King counters the question, “How do we love our enemies?” with a 
three-step process: (1) develop and maintain the capacity to forgive; (2) recognize that 
the evil deed of the enemy-neighbor never quite expresses all that she is; and (3) do not 
seek to defeat or humiliate the enemy but rather win her friendship and understanding.”* 
In essence, King requires that compassion be utilized to address enemy-neighbors and 
their inner wounds. In the least, to follow King’s suggestion would be to attempt to live 


up to a life of unlimited love. 


Compassionate Communication 
As noted above, the term compassion is defined as “sympathetic consciousness of 
other’s distress together with a desire to alleviate it.””° It is the English transliteration of 
the Greek word eleos which is defined as “tender mercy.””° To communicate is “to 


transmit information, thought, or feeling so that it is satisfactorily received or 


IK ing, 23. 

°K ing, 25, 27. 

King, 43. 

“King, 44-47. 

2° Merriam-Webster ’s, 253. 


26 James Strong, “Greek Dictionary of the New Testament,” The New Strong’s Exhaustive 
Concordance of the Bible (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson Publishers, 1990), 27. See entry 1656. 
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understood.”*’ Communication, then, is either “an act or instance of transmitting,” “a 
verbal or written message,” and/or “personal rapport.””*> Communication meets physical, 
relational, identity, and spiritual needs and serves instrumental needs.”” According to 
William W. Wilmot and Joyce L. Hocker, communication is the central element in all 
interpersonal conflict, because communication behavior often creates conflict, reflects 
conflict, and communication is the vehicle for management of conflict, be it productive 
or destructive.*’ When eleos is applied to communication behavior, the result can be 
identified as compassionate communication. According to Marshall B. Rosenberg, 
compassionate communication, also known as nonviolent communication, seeks to have 
the communicator give from the heart so that the receiver will enjoy the gift worry-free of 
fear, shame, guilt, or desire for gain.” 

Annie B. Wilson maintains that diminishment of one’s awareness of the 
communication occurring in one’s body, heart, and spirit is attributable to the challenges 
of life.*” The researcher attributes her development of uncompassionate communication 
to challenges of life that stemmed from her childhood and persisted into adulthood. 


Rosenberg attributes his preoccupation with compassionate communication to racism he 


27 Merriam-Webster ’s, 251. See entry ~vi 2. 
28 Verriam-Webster’s, 251. See entry 1, 2b, and 3b, respectively. 


” Kory Floyd, Interpersonal Communication: The Whole Story (New York, NY: McGraw Hill, 
2009), 5-10. 


*° William W. Wilmot and Joyce L. Hocker, Interpersonal Conflict, 7" ed. (New York, NY: 
McGraw Hill, 2007), 10. 


*! Marshall B. Rosenberg, Nonviolent Communication: A Language Life, 2" ed. (Encinitas, CA: 
PuddleDancer Press, 2003), 5. 


**Annie B. Wilson, The Secret Life of Communication: Opening to Unlimited Love (Bloomington, 
IN: iUniverse, 2012), 2. 
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experienced as a child, and states that one’s feelings result from how one chooses to 
receive the words and actions of others, as well as one’s own needs and expectations in 
the moment. *° He offers four options for receiving negative messages: blame oneself, 
blame others, sense one’s own feelings and needs, or sense others’ feelings and needs.** 
To engage in compassionate communication is to refrain from violent behavior, 
both passive and physical, when communicating with another. It requires inward and 
outward action on the part of the communicator. Rosenberg maintains that compassionate 
communication empowers the communicator to give from the heart, rid the self of 
communication methods that block compassion, observe without evaluating, identify and 
express feelings, take responsibility for one’s feelings, make requests in ways that will 
enrich life, receive emphatically, connect compassionately with one’s self, fully express 
anger, protectively use force, liberate, and express appreciation.”> The researcher deems it 
important and necessary that ministerial leaders who engage the inner-wounded not only 
become aware of the types of communication that, as Rosenberg warns, block 
compassion—moralistic judgments, making comparisons, denial of responsibility, 
expressing demands, merit punishment, and observation versus evaluation—but also that 
ministerial leaders work to eradicate those methods from her communication tool box.°° 
However, the researcher is not in complete agreement with Rosenberg regarding the use 


of reward and punishment.*’ Rosenberg posits that certain merit reward and merit 


Rosenberg, 1-2. 
*4Rosenberg, 49-51. 
35 ae: 
Rosenberg, ix-Xii. 
°° Rosenberg, 15-35. 


; "Rosenberg, 22-23. 
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punishment systems are associated with life-alienating communication (communication 
that contributes to one behaving violently toward others and self), and that people should 
change to benefit themselves, not to avoid punishment.*® Rosenberg’s argument of 
reward being intrinsic is valid, yet the researcher maintains that at times merit reward is 
warranted and should be used as a motivator to induce change in those who are not 
rewarded, thus benefiting the unrewarded and others by the unrewarded’s future change. 
Wilson offers a communication model that strives for unlimited love by focusing 
on the communicator’s consciousness of self more intently than does Rosenberg’s model. 
In The Secret Life of Communication, Wilson posits not only the “Four Organs of 
Perception,” but also the “Four Layers of Communication.””’ The four organs of 
perception are the mind, body, heart, and spirit.*” The four layers of communication are 
Layer One: I want what I want, and I am right; Layer Two: I want what you want, and | 
am right; Layer Three: We want what each other wants, and we both are right; and Layer 
Four: I want what is in the highest good for all living things, and love is right.*’ In layers 
one and two attention is paid to thoughts, layer two also turns attention toward body 
sensations, layer three pays attention to emotions, and layer four connects with 
spirits/intuition.*” The latter layer is indicative of unlimited love, or altruism. Rosenberg’s 


model is a less “touchy-feely” model than Wilson’s, and was the model which the 


*®Rosenberg, 22, 15, 23. 
Wilson, 25-138. 
Wilson, 25-46. 
*IWilson, 47-138. 


“Wilson, 121. 
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researcher readily connected with.*° Perhaps as the researcher continues to enrich as a 
compassionate communicator she will be able to engage more with Wilson’s model. 
Both Rosenberg and Wilson’s models advocate methods which Emma J. Justes 
would consider as encompassing the art of listening. In Hearing Beyond the Words, 
Justes explains that communication surrounds and intrudes daily life and that quality 
listening is not commonly a reality. She offers four core qualities of effective 
ministerial listening: vulnerability, humility, thoughtful availability, and reciprocity.” In 
correlation with the research design, Justes states that telling an effective story requires 
knowing the person to whom the story is being told—having a sense of where that person 
is on her faith journey.*° An inner-wounded congregant can sense when she is not being 
heard by a ministerial leader and, as Justes points out, the ministerial leader recognizing 
what the congregant experiences when not being heard is important for alleviating 
frustration and also for encouraging the ministerial leader’s efforts to become a 
compassionate communicator.’ Compassionate communicators are not perfect, yet they 


strive to engage others in a Christ-like manner.”® 


*3Touchy-feely” is defined as “characterized by or encouraging interpersonal touching especially 
in the free expression of emotions” and “openly or excessively emotional and personal” http://www. 
merriam-webster.com/dictionary/touchy-feely (accessed February 27, 2013). 


“Emma J. Justes, Hearing Beyond the Words: How to Become a Listening Pastor (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2006), xi. 


**Tustes, 7-17. 

*©Tustes, XV. 

*"Tustes, XV-XVI1. 

*®Except for the time(s) that he turned over the tables in the temple, called the 
Canaanite/Syrophoenecian woman a dog, and cursed the fig tree, Jesus is consistently recorded as being 
compassionate and displaying compassionate communication toward others. Matthew 21:12-13, Mark 


11:15-17, Luke 19:45-46, John 2:13-16; Matthew 15:21-28, Mark 7:24-30; Matthew 21:18-22, and Mark 
11:12-14, 20, respectively. 
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It would best serve ministerial leaders following the moral exemplar of Jesus to 
develop n understanding of the characteristic of compassion and work through the models 
of either Rosenberg or Wilson, or perhaps both. Then she will be able ready to 
understand the story of the inner-wounded congregant and proceed to minister as an 


excellent and effective compassionate communicator. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


The theoretical foundation encompasses four elements: biblical, theological, 
historical, and practical foundations. These foundations consider inner-woundedness and 
the communication methods of ministerial leaders in response to its occurrence in the 
church community. The biblical foundation first draws attention to two pericopes in 
which women suffering from inner wounds were mistreated by ministerial leaders: one 
falsely charged with public intoxication by a ministerial leader (First Samuel 1:1-18) and 
the other used as a scapegoat by ministerial leaders in an effort to entrap Jesus (John 8:2- 
12). It then discloses glimpses of the inner wounds of four additional women. The 
theological foundation bolsters the biblical foundation by illuminating the theologies of 
inner-woundedness liberation, compassion, ekklesia, and the Holy Spirit. Additionally, 
the theology of African American Spirituality is contained in the Appendix. The 
historical foundation scans two brief recorded histories of ministerial compassionate 
communication toward the inner-wounded, the first being the consolation of Mary 
Magdalene by Jesus Christ and the second being the inner wounds and compassionate 
communication methods of a 19-20" century woman ministerial leader of African 
descent. The practical foundation bases itself upon the use of story analysis, self- 


examination, and practical application as tools for nourishing and sustaining life in the 
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Spirit of ministerial leaders, equipping them for engaging congregants beset by inner 
wounds. 
Biblical Foundation 

The biblical foundation addressing the solution to the problem of this research 
design highlights two inner-wounded women whose wounds were compounded by the 
uncompassionate communication received from ministerial leaders, and offers glimpses 
of four similarly other wounded women. First Samuel 1:1-18 1s the story of Hannah, who 
suffered from the inner-woundedness of barrenness in 12™ century B.C.E. Israel. Hannah 
went to the temple to pour her heart out to God and the priest mistook her agony for 
drunkenness, admonishing her thusly. John 8:2-12 is the story of the 1“ century unnamed 
woman who was captured by church leaders while committing adultery and brought 
alone before Jesus for condemnation. All six women highlighted 1n this foundation 
encountered in this section suffered from inner wounds comparable to those endured by 


women of the GLCC ministerial context. 


Hannah’s Han (1 Samuel 1:1-18) 

The narrative of the Old Testament book of First Samuel begins with a grieving 
barren woman of the 12™ century B.C.E. who petitions God for the ability to conceive a 
child, specifically a male child. The story of Hannah, mother of the priest and prophet 
Samuel, clearly relates an incident where a ministerial leader misdiagnosed the outward 
display of emotion of a congregant wracked with the pain of inner wounds and initially 


responded to the hurting congregant without compassion. 


' There was a certain man of Ramathaim, a Zuphite from the hill country of 
Ephraim, whose name was Elkanah son of Jeroham son of Elihu son of Tohu son 
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of Zuph, an Ephraimite. * He had two wives; the name of one was Hannah, and 
the name of the other Peninnah. Peninnah had children, but Hannah had no 
children. ° Now this man used to go up year by year from his town to worship and 
to sacrifice to the LORD of hosts at Shiloh, where the two sons of Eli, Hophni and 
Phineas, were priests of the LORD. * On the day when Elkanah sacrificed, he 
would give portions to his wife Peninnah and to all her sons and daughters; ° but 
to Hannah he gave a double portion, because he loved her, though the LORD had 
closed her womb. ° Her rival used to provoke her severely, to irritate her, because 
the LORD had closed her womb. ’ So it went on year after year; as often as she 
went up to the house of the LORD, she used to provoke her. Therefore Hannah 
wept and would not eat. ® Her husband Elkanah said to her, “Hannah, why do you 
weep? Why do you not eat? Why is your heart sad? Am I not more to you than ten 
sons?” ’ After they had eaten and drunk at Shiloh, Hannah rose and presented 
herself before the LORD. Now Eli the priest was sitting on the seat beside the 
doorpost of the temple of the Lorp. '” She was deeply distressed and prayed to 
the LORD, and wept bitterly. '’ She made this vow: “O LorD of hosts, if only you 
will look on the misery of your servant, and remember me, and not forget your 
servant, but will give to your servant a male child, then I will set him before you 
as a nazirite until the day of his death. He shall drink neither wine nor 
intoxicants,and no razor shall touch his head.” '* As she continued praying before 
the LORD, Eli observed her mouth. '? Hannah was praying silently; only her lips 
moved, but her voice was not heard; therefore Eli thought she was drunk. '* So Eli 
said to her, “How long will you make a drunken spectacle of yourself? Put away 
your wine.” '° But Hannah answered, “No, my lord, I am a woman deeply 
troubled; I have drunk neither wine nor strong drink, but I have been pouring out 
my soul before the Lor. '° Do not regard your servant as a worthless woman, for 
I have been speaking out of my great anxiety and vexation all this time.” '’ Then 
Eli answered, “Go in peace; the God of Israel grant the petition you have made to 
him.” '® And she said, “Let your servant find favor in your sight.” Then the 
woman went to her quarters, ate and drank with her husband, and her countenance 
was sad no longer. (1 Samuel 1:1-18, NRSV). 


The central focus of the passage is Hannah’s deep inner wounds—her han.’ When 


deep wounds are not healed they “become vortexes of troubled waters, intertwined with 


[the wounded’s] own instinct of survival and fear. 


»2 Hannah’s woundedness was centered 


on her inability to conceive a child. She experienced at least four types of deep wounds: 


(1) lack of a son to establish her position as the main wife, and also to provide for her in 


'Park, 10. Han (pronounced hahn) is the Korean term for deep (inner) wounds that affect a victim. 


*Park, 3. 
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her old age; (2) torment and provocation by her husband’s second wife; (3) being in the 
position of having to seek God out of desperation; and (4) the ministerial leader 
misunderstanding her anguish for public drunkenness. She had endured public shame 
and Peninnah’s provocations for years.* After reaching the point where she could no 
longer endure her torment, Hannah addressed her issue to the One who would be able to 
do something about her pain—God. Hannah knew that God had the ability to heal her 
barrenness and she was willing to dedicate the resulting child back to him in exchange for 
his concession to her plea. 

A striking aspect of this passage is the intensity in which Hannah prayed to 
conceive a child. The researcher connected with Hannah in her lament because she 
herself has so lamented on several occasions, usually at home in the sanctity of her prayer 
room, but sometimes in church, though then her lament was usually through dance and 
tears. Lament is a part of the healing process. In the process offered by Park it could well 
be part of both the forgivingness and justice steps.” Patrick D. Miller, Jr. offers a 
description of the prayer of lament that the researcher finds fitting for Hannah, as well as 
for herself and the women of the GLCC ministerial context. Miller states, 

The prayer for help, or the lament prayer, is not a feature of Christian worship to 

be heard by others. It is a feature of human existence to be heard by God. The 


Lord is addressed; the pastor may listen in. The community is not there. It 1s part 
of the problem. The prayer for help is spontaneous, unplanned, wrenched from the 


>Marjorie Menaul, “1 Samuel 1 & 2,” Interpretation 55, no. 2 (2001), 174. 


“The story of Hannah bears resemblance to the story of Leah and Rachel in Genesis 29, with 
Hannah replicating the anguish felt by the unloved Leah, though at the same time she was the most loved, 
like Rachel. Though she was most loved by Elkanah (v. 5), he continually had sexual relations with the 
second wife, Penninah, producing at least four children by her (as deduced by v. 4 speaking of Peninnah 
having sons and daughters, both plural). 


Park, 81-130. 
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experience of pain, but is not formless. Its aim is to secure help. Its resolution is in 
words and deeds that transform the situation.° 


Hannah’s prayer of lament was not meant to be heard by the priest Eli, and any woman 
steeped in a prayer of lament can be mistaken for drunken, as such a prayer usually 
brings with it tears, mucous, passionate groans, and sometimes howls. 

Hannah’s soul-wrenching request to conceive and give birth to a child parallels 
many lamenting women’s requests to birth something new or different in their lives: love, 
the mending of broken relationships, redirection of a wayward child; lifting of economic 
or social burdens, mental peace, and the list can go on and on. As Miller states, Hannah’s 

situation is exemplary of those individuals who cry out to God in great hurt and 

need... The prayer of the troubled, the cry for help that is at the heart of biblical 
prayer, is not in this instance an act of worship in the congregation. It is an act of 
the one who is cut off from community, who is alone and isolated.’ 
In another source, Miller offers that Psalm 6 could have been an appropriate lament for 
Hannah’s distress.* Women such as Hannah are abused by men and by other women.” 
Such abuse results in inner wounds. 

More striking than the intensity of Hannah’s prayer was the response of Eli, the 

ministerial leader, to Hannah’s strife (vv. 12-14). Rather than considering the possibility 


that the woman was relinquishing to God some deep-seated anguish, Eli elected to accuse 


her of public drunkenness and added to her pain by accusing her in a manner that lacked 


Patrick D. Miller, Jr., “Prayer and Worship,” Calvin Theological Journal 36, no. 1 
(April 2001), 53. 


"Miller, Jr., 54, 55. 


‘Patrick D. Miller, 7hey Cried to the Lord: The Form and Theology of Biblical Prayer 
(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1994), 238. 


*Miller, 239. In Hannah’s case, she was a victim of a patriarchal system and a family system that 
measured the worth of a woman by her ability to bear children, particularly sons. This, in turn, gave men 
power and legitimacy to abuse their wives and it created a competition that caused women to abuse each 
other—as Peninnah had done to Hannah. 
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compassion. An immediate question is, ““Why did the ministerial leader respond to the 
hurting woman in such a manner?” But the better question becomes, “How did the 
ministerial leader’s response impact the hurting woman?”"” On top of everything she had 
endured for years, what was the effect on Hannah of being verbally assaulted by the 
ministerial leader, the person in charge of the place where she had gone for resolution and 


solace—the House of God?!! 


The Trapped Woman (John 8:2-12) 

The pericope of the woman trapped in the act of adultery is commonly utilized to 
draw attention to the interaction between Jesus and the church leaders who brought the 
woman before him, and is often taught as a lesson in forgiveness as well as a lesson in 
fault-finding. In this vein, the woman is overlooked as a person and immortalized as an 
object vilified. The text obviously was not written to address the concerns of women, or 
to lend any sympathy for women as emotive beings. For the purpose of this foundation, 
the status of the woman of the pericope is adjusted to illuminate what, in truth, she was: a 
woman suffering from inner wounds. 

The plot of this pericope commonly begins at verse 7:53 and ends at verse 8:11, 


but the researcher has chosen to shift the parameters to its natural end caps of Jesus 


!°Had the hypothesis focused on explanations for ministerial compassionless communication then 
perhaps it would be appropriate to offer excuses such as it being due to his age, his physical condition, 
disenchanted with the behavior of his sons, or perhaps just being burnt out with ministry. But the 
researcher’s concern is not the why, it is the how—how to be compassionate toward the inner-wounded. 


''In a possibly unprecedented move, Hannah politely but affirmatively spoke back to Eli, 
correcting him about his perception of her condition (vv. 15-16). In those times, For a woman to talk back 
to a man, particularly the chief priest, most likely was not permitted. See Tzvi Freeman, “Women in the 
Temple: An Answer to the Controversy,” The Jewish Woman, http://www.chabad.org/theJewishWoman/ 
article_cdo/aid//97367jewish/W omen-in-the-S ynagogue.htm (accessed April 30, 2012), where in answer to 
a question about the role of women in Jewish synagogues the author states, “You brought up prayer and the 
all-male minyan. Yes, women can attend services, but all the dominant roles are handed to the men. And 
they stand on the other side of a partition or upstairs in the gallery. You don't know just how enigmatic this 
is. In fact, it is bewildering. Mysterious. Astonishing. Let me explain why...” 
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teaching in the temple courts (vv. 8:2, 12). Kenneth E. Bailey offers that the beginning 
and ending of a particular narrative often can be determined with more certainty when the 
rhetorical form is addressed.” 


“Early in the moming [Jesus] came again to the temple. All the people came to 
him and he sat down and began to teach them. °The scribes and the Pharisees 
brought a woman who had been caught in adultery; and making her stand before 
all of them, ‘they said to him, “Teacher, this woman was caught in the very act of 
committing adultery. "Now in the law Moses commanded us to stone such 
women. Now what do you say?” They said this to test him, so that they might 
have some charge to bring against him. Jesus bent down and wrote with his finger 
on the ground. ‘When they kept on questioning him, he straightened up and said 
to them, “Let anyone among you who is without sin be the first to throw a stone at 
her.” ®And once again he bent down and wrote on the ground. "When they heard 
it, they went away, one by one, beginning with the elders; and Jesus was left alone 
with the woman standing before him. '’Jesus straightened up and said to her, 
“Woman, where are they? Has no one condemned you?” ''She said, “No one, 
sir.” And Jesus said, ‘Neither do I condemn you. Go your way, and from now on 
do not sin again.” '*Again Jesus spoke to them, saying, “I am the light of the 
world. Whoever follows me will never walk in darkness but will have the light of 
life.” (John 8:1-12, NRSV). 


The account opens with Jesus teaching a large group of people in the temple court 
(v. 2) then shifts focus to cursorily look in the direction of a woman who has likely 
reacted to some existing inner-woundedness by engaging in at least one adulterous 
escapade, thus setting herself up to be trapped in a scheme concocted by church officials 
in their quest to silence an itinerant preacher (vv. 3-9).'° The text focuses on the woman’s 
engagement in the act of adultery; yet the researcher 1s concerned with the inner wounds 


that propelled the woman to engage in the religiously forbidden and socially disdained 


'*Kenneth E. Bailey, Jesus Through Middle Eastern Eyes: Cultural Studies in the Gospels 
(Downers Grove, IL: IVP Academic, 2008), 16. 


'5NRSV and other translations indicate that he was teaching “all the people.” 
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activity in the first place, as well as those that were inflicted upon her as a result of the 
scheme to trap her and bring her as evidence to Jesus.’ 

One can presume that the woman experienced some form of embarrassment at 
being dragged to the town’s central hub of cultural activity and publicly accused of a sin 
that required death as the penalty—and her cohort remaining free of indictment (v. 2-5). 
One can also presume that the woman felt some form of relief when Jesus refused to 
condemn her and dismissed her with the reprimand to refrain from sinning further (v. 11). 
A myriad of questions call out from the text regarding that which is not discernible 
before, during, and after the event: What inner wounds did the woman have before 
committing adultery? What inner wounds did the woman incur during the act of adultery? 
What inner wounds did the woman incur because of her entrapment? What inner wounds 
did the woman incur from being dragged in public? What inner wounds did the woman 
incur from being publicly accused? What inner wounds did the woman incur from being 
accused alone? What inner wounds did the woman incur from being stood before Jesus? 
What healing did the woman receive from Jesus? Did the woman receive any healing 
from the community? Like the society which she was a member, the text fails to address 
the hurt of this trapped woman. Though it is unlikely in 21* century Westem culture that 
a woman would be dragged through the streets and publicly accused of adultery, women 
can, and do, experience inner-woundedness at the hands of ministerial leaders, 
particularly men who are deacons, trustees, preachers, priests, and pastors who induce 


such women to succumb to their sexual wiles. 


“Because the text of the pericope neither hints at nor states her reasoning, any suggestion as to 
such would be speculative, yet her actions invite us to acquire some understanding of the inner wounds of 
which she suffered prior to the recorded incident. 
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Other Stories of Hurting Hearts 

The above viewing of Hannah, the wapped woman, and their situations invite, if 
not begs for, a glimpse at other biblical women who suffered from inner wounds. Four 
such women are the woman who ran away, the woman who was called a dog, the woman 
at the well of Sychar, and the woman weeping at the tomb.'° 

In Chapter Nineteen of the book of Judges is found the story of a woman 
subjugated to the sexual wiles of a ministerial leader—a Levite.'° This particular Levite 
was from the hill country of Ephraim who had acquired the concubine from Bethlehem 
(v. 1).’’ The unnamed woman runs home to her father and after four months had passed is 
pursued by the Levite, wooed with tender words, and finally released back to him by her 
father on the evening of the sixth day (vv. 2-9). Rather than wait until a new day to begin 
travelling, the Levite headed out immediately, creating the need to seek overnight 
accommodations, and stopped in Gibeah (vv. 10-21). The men of Gibeah desired to have 
sexual relations with the Levite and after their refusal to accept the host’s virgin daughter 
and the Levite’s concubine as consolation prizes in the Levite’s stead, the concubine was 


thrust out the door anyhow and into their midst (vv. 22-25b). The men gang raped and 


"Discussion of the woman who ran away and three additional stories of biblical women who 
suffered inner-wounds can be found in Phyllis Tribble’s Texts of Terror: Literary-Feminist Readings of 
Biblical Narratives, Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 1984. 


'® An Old Testament Levite was a descendant of the Hebrew tribe of Levi (the third son of Jacob 
and Leah). Male descendants of Levi not of the lineage of Aaron were assigned duties in the tabernacle 
assisting the priests (who were of Aaronic descent). It is not known whether the Levite of Judges 19 was a 
temple worker, though such a conjecture would make his treatment of the woman even more heinous, if 
such is possible. 


'’The hill country of Ephraim was the same territory which Elkanah in the story of Hannah was a 
resident. It would be unfortunately ironic if the ancestry of the Judges 19 Levite was traced backward to 
Samuel and Elkanah, and he, being the descendant of one who was conceived because of a woman crying 
out from inner wounds, was now the causation of the unsettling inner-woundedness of another woman 
generations later. A concubine was a secondary wife, a wife of lower status. Mary E. Shields, “Concubine,” 
The New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible A-C, 713-714. 
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abused the woman all night long and in the morning released her to make her own way 
back to the place of the Levite’s lodging (vv. 25c-26). After sunrise, the Levite stepped 
out of the house, heading on his way home, discovered the tortured woman lying on the 
door threshold and, rather than responding to her with compassion, he issued the 
command, “Get up...let’s go.” When she did not respond, he placed her on the back of a 
donkey and transported her to his home in the far hills of Ephraim, where he then cut her 
corpse into twelve pieces and dispatched her limbs to the twelve tribes of Israel seeking 
retribution for the offense perpetrated against him by the men of Gibeah (vv. 27-30).'° 

The woman’s woundedness began months before being thrust out of the door in 
Gibeah. Something caused her to flee from the Levite in the first place. The text states 
that the woman was “angry” with her husband (the Levite) (v. 2). Dennis T. Olson 
explains that the NRSV translates the term as implying that the Levite had caused her to 
leave by some action on his part, and because a woman of that time and culture could not 
initiate divorce proceedings, leaving was construed as an act of adultery.'” Other possible 
woundedness to the woman may have stemmed from the reason for his pursuit of her. 
Was it because he loved her, or perhaps because of his need to save face in his 
community by retrieving the property which had escaped from him? Perhaps her father’s 
decision to return her to the Levite was perceived by her as a betrayal and/or 


abandonment that also added to her woundedness. By 21* century standards the story of 


'8Neither the Levite’s tone toward the woman nor his plea to the nation of Israel was on behalf of 
the now dead woman. And neither did he instruct the messengers carrying the woman’s limbs to reveal his 
part in the abuse visited upon the woman. 


Dennis T. Olson, “The Book of Judges: Introduction, Commentary, and Reflections,” The New 
Interpreter’s Bible” A Commentary in Twelve Volumes, Volume II (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1998), 
875-876. 
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the Levite’s concubine is a story of domestic abuse, and perhaps one of human 
trafficking.” By any standard, her story is one of rampant inner-woundedness. 

The seventh chapter of the Gospel of Mark and the fifteenth chapter of the Gospel 
of Matthew both relate a story of an inner-wounded woman that varies only by the 
woman’s ethnicity.”! The Canaanite/Syrophoenecian woman’s inner-woundedness was 
initiated by the physical illness of her daughter, and perhaps increased by having to seek 
aid from a ministerial leader not of her ethnicity and theology. When she approached 
Jesus for the child’s healing she incurred the humiliation of being reminded of her social 
stature by being called a dog by the ministerial leader, yet the woman tactfully persisted 
and received the healing which she sought for her child. It is unknown whether Jesus 
addressed the woman gently or caustically, but 1t becomes ironic that the same mouth 
used to wound the woman was also used to strengthen her when her petition was granted. 

The Gospel of John contains six accounts of women suffering from inner wounds 
either inflicted or compounded upon them by society. These women displayed symptoms 
of their woundedness through the ways in which they interacted with others: one avoided 
going to the well at the same time of day as other women (4:3-30); two publicly mourned 
and individually chastised a family friend (11:1-44); one of the two later poured out a jar 


of costly oil on a man who is soon destined to die (12:1-8); another was a bystander 


?°Human trafficking, a crime against humanity, is defined in Article 3(a) of The Protocol to 
Prevent, Suppress, and Punish Trafficking in Persons as “the recruitment, transportation, transfer, 
harbouring or receipt of persons, by means of the threat or use of force or other forms of coercion, of 
abduction, of fraud, of deception, of the abuse of power or of a position of vulnerability or of the giving or 
receiving of payments or benefits to achieve the consent of a person having control over another person, for 
the purpose of exploitation. Exploitation shall include, at a minimum, the exploitation of the prostitution of 
others or other forms of sexual exploitation, forced labour or services, slavery or practices similar to 
slavery, servitude or the removal of organs.” http://www.unodc.org/unodc/en/human-trafficking/what-is- 
human-trafficking.html (accessed February 5, 2013). 


*!Mark 7:24-30 (the Canaanite woman) and Matthew 15:21-28 (the Syrophoenecian woman). 
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witnessing the death of her first-born (19: 25b-27); yet another wept bitterly as she 
refused to leave a gravesite (20:1-18); and the final resorted to silence after being used as 
a pawn (8:2-12). The latter has already been viewed above; the first and fifth are viewed 
below. 

The Sychar Samaritan of John 4:3-30, another unnamed woman, was a social 
outcast in her community.” The text states that the woman arrived at the well at noon 
(vv. 6-7). Since this was not the customary time of day when women went to the well to 
draw water it is usually deduced that the woman was intentionally avoiding the other 
women.”> What could have caused the woman to inconvenience herself in such a 
manner? Who was she avoiding and why? The text offers a possible clue in the 
interchange between the woman and Jesus: “...for you have had five husbands, and the 
one you have now is not your husband” (v. 18). In 20-21" century preaching and 
blogging, the woman has been portrayed as having loose morals, and for that reason was 


shunned by other women in the community.** Wes Howard-Brook offers an alternative 


*Sychar was a city in Samaria where Jacob had previously built a well (vv. 5-6). There was a 
schism between Samaritans and Jews, thus making the Jewish Jesus suspect to the woman when he asked 
her for a drink of water (vv. 7, 9). Judaism and Samaritanism share a historical tradition rooted in the 
Pentateuch. Often considered as a sect of Judaism, Samaritans prefer Mount Gerizim as their Holy Place, 
and they do not celebrate Jewish feasts such as Purim and Hanukkah. The Jewish cemetery in Tel Aviv 
does not permit burial of Samaritans. Robert L. Anderson, “Samaritans,” The New Interpreter’s Dictionary 
of the Bible S-Z, Volume 5 (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2009), 81.Wes Howard-Brook supports the 
notion that the woman was a social outcast. Wes Howard-Brook, Becoming Children of God: John’s 
Gospel and Radical Discipleship (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1994), 103. 


>Women went to the community well to draw water during the cool hours of the day, in the 
morning and evening. Howard-Brook, 103. See also Fred H. Wight, “Going of the Women for Water,” 
Manners and Customs of Bible Lands, Chapter Eight (1953), hrrp://www.baptisybelievers.com/Link 
Click.aspx?fileticket=cielokvPKA 0%3d&tabid=232&mid=762 (accessed February 27, 2013). 


** See, for example, Dorothy Brown, 4 Promiscuous Woman, http://powertochange.com/ 
blogposts/2006/06/19/a-promiscuous-woman/ (accessed February 6, 2013); Soumini Jayan and Corrine 
Scott, Jesus Breaks Barriers: The Samaritan Woman Becomes the First Evangelist, http://(www.womenutc. 
com/jesusbreakbarriers1.htm (accessed February 6, 2013); Aaron D. Taylor, Deep Thoughts blog, 
http://aarondtaylor.blogspot.com/201 1/03/was-woman-at-well-promiscuous.html (accessed February 6, 
2013); Jim McGuiggan, Spending Time With Jim McGuiggan blog, http://www.jimmcguiggan.com/ 
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interpretation regarding the woman’s intimate relationships by positing that Jesus was not 
issuing a moralizing statement, as evidenced by Jesus changing the subject of the 
conversation after the short interchange on the topic of marriage.*° Judy Brain offers a 
compassionate perspective on the woman’s inner wounds: 


Often when this story is told, the number of the woman's marriages is used against 
her. She's considered a first century Paris Hilton; flitting from man to man. Or 
she's dismissed as a prostitute. I don't think so. No woman had that kind of 
autonomy in that Middle Eastern culture. They were property; passed down from 
man to man. If your husband died, it was his brother's responsibility to take you 
into his household as one of his wives. So her position is probably just the 
opposite of the mythology that surrounds her. 


Instead of a self-indulgent, promiscuous woman, she is more likely suffering from 
her many losses, passed around like an object, looked on with pity and maybe 
isolated by the bad luck that seems to follow her. The fact that she comes to the 
well at noon when nobody else is about gives a hint at her alienation. The rest of 
the village women would travel to the well together early in the day.”° 


Perhaps Jesus saw through the religious and traditional norms to the pains that the woman 
carried to the well with her along with her empty jar. 

The sixth story selected to offer a glimpse of the inner wounds incurred by 
biblical women is that of Mary Magdalene at the tomb of Jesus. In John 20:1-18, the 


reader encounters a woman suffering from postmortem grief. Her teacher had been 


reflections3 .asp?status=John&id=240 (accessed February 6, 2013); John on Jesus: Jesus and the Samaritan 
Woman, http://www. christ2rculture.com/resources/Members/Pre-Sermon-Resources/12---John-on-Jesus--- 
Jesus-and-the-Samaritan-W oman---Pt-2---DRAFT.pdf, August 12, 2012 (accessed February 6, 2013). 


>Howard-Brook, 105-106. Raymond E. Brown augments Howard-Brook’s argument that the 
gravamen of Jesus’s concern was not the woman’s martial relationship but rather it was his effort to bring 
the woman to faith from her “far-from-perfect life.” Raymond E. Brown, An Introduction to the New 
Testament (New York, NY: Doubleday, 1997), 343. Howard-Brook also offers a clue as to how Jesus knew 
about the woman’s relationship situation via the excerpt Jeremiah 2:2, 4-5, 8, 11, 13, which conveys 
Israel’s prior relationship with God. Howard-Brook, 106-107. 


*°Judy Brain, Samaritan Woman Sermon, February 23, 2008. http://www.pilgrimcongregational. 
org/sermons/178-samaritan-woman-sermon (accessed February 6, 2013). 
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executed by crucifixion and when she arrived at the tomb to attend to his body she found 
it missing (v. 1). After informing the male members of her cult about the missing corpse, 
and they confirming her claim with their own eyes, she was left in the place of death to 
grieve alone (vv. 2-11). By this time the consolation of angels was of noneffect, and 
Mary continued to grieve with unchecked tears (v. 11-13). The inner wounds of her grief 
were so deep that when she was first addressed by Jesus, the one himself who was the 
focus of her grief, she did not recognize him (vv. 14-15), and it was not until he called 
out her name that she realized that he had risen from the dead (v.16). Mary was blessed 
that her grief was short-lived and easily assuaged, unlike many women who are wounded 
by the death of loved ones for years, even decades. 7’ 

Neither the Levite’s concubine nor the trapped woman were beneficiaries of 
compassionate communication from ministerial leaders. The concubine was refused 
compassion altogether and the trapped woman appears to have received compassion from 
Jesus after being accosted by the ministerial leaders, but her damage from the ministerial 
leaders extended far deeper than the passage related. The woman at the well of Sychar 
engaged in conversation with Jesus but the text does not convey the tone of the 
conversation, and we make habit of surmising that Jesus’s demeanor was compassionate 
merely because he was Jesus and the text does not state that his comportment was 
otherwise. Though Hannah received compassion from Eli after explaining her dilemma, it 


should have been extended to her from the start. Mary Magdalene, on the other hand, 


7Mary Magdalene’s reputation has suffered posthumously by her being accused of having been a 
woman if ill-repute. The credit for this distortion is attributed to Pope Gregory the Great, in the sermon 
Homily 33 delivered circa 591 A.D. http://witcombe.sbc.edu/davincicode/gregory-homily33.html (accessed 
February 6, 2013). O’Day substantiates that Gregory’s charge has no biblical foundation. Gail R. O’Day, 
“The Gospel of John,” The New Interpreter’s Bible: A Commentary in Twelve Volumes, Volume IX 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1995), 840. 
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encountered compassion from the moment that her heart grieved and Jesus interrupted his 
ascension to the Father in order to attend to her needs (v.17). 

Hannah outwardly displayed her inward vexation. Her weeping, refusal to eat, and 
pouring out at the temple were indications of her grief-filled heart. The 
Canaanite/Syrophoenecian woman also outwardly displayed vexation by persistently 
requesting relief. The Levite’s concubine had no words, and eventually no life, remaining 
after enduring her ordeal. The trapped woman held her hurt inwards, barely responding to 
her predicament. Mary Magdalene, like Hannah, displayed her inward grief outwardly, 
seeking a resolution to end her pain. The congregation of GLCC includes many women 
who, like Hannah, the Levite’s concubine, the woman of Sychar, the trapped woman, and 
Mary Magdalene, are impinged by inner wounds. Often the women of GLCC display 
outward signs of their inward vexation. Some cry out at the altar while others use less 
noticeable tactics such as avoidance of perpetrators, woebegone facial expressions and 
demeanor begging for attention, and even verbal attacks against innocent others. It is 
important for those in ministerial leadership to respond with compassionate 


communication to such hurting hearts. 


Theological Foundation 
The theological foundation for this problem is fourfold: wounded liberation, 


compassion, ekklesia (church community), and the Holy Spirit (pneumatology). 
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Inner-Wounded Liberation Theology 

Congregants suffering from inner-woundedness often are unaware of their 
wounds and cannot always pinpoint the causes of their internal agony. Likewise, 
ministerial leaders are often unaware of the inner wounds suffered by congregants, and 
even themselves, and unfortunately, ministerial leaders are often the inflictors and/or 
agegravators of inner wounds that have previously been inflicted upon congregants. 
Though liberation, or in the least movement toward liberation, from inner-woundedness 
requires focused intervention beyond the scope of duty and/or ability of many in 
positions of ministerial leadership, compassionate ministering can relieve the burden at 
least during the short time span 1n which the wounded is present among the 
congregational community, thus offering some degree of liberation, even if just for the 
short while. 

Liberation theology conventionally addresses some aspect of marginalized 
groups, such as Blacks, Latinos/Latinas, women, homosexuals and bisexuals. According 
to Park, a track for liberation of the wounded is wounds, shame, shame-anger, resistance, 
forgivingness, justice, healing, and jubilee/joy.”® Liberation is defined by the researcher 
as release from emotional connections to sufferings caused by injury to the soul. The 
terms “healing” and “liberation” appear to be synonymous, but the researcher has 
discerned a difference between the two and posits that one can be healed without being 
liberated but cannot be liberated without being healed. To be healed is to be restored, but 
to be set free is liberation. Healing is of the natural realm and is generally used in 


reference to physical injury; liberation, on the other hand, extends beyond the natural 


*8Park, 7. 
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realm and refers to the soul (the inward realm of humanity). Healing is physical and 
liberation is spiritual. 

According to James H. Cone, Christian theology is a theology of liberation and 
the sole reason for Christian theology’s existence “is to put into ordered speech the 
meaning of God’s activity in the world, so that the community of the oppressed will 
recognize that its inner thrust for liberation is not only consistent with the gospel but is 
the gospel of Jesus Christ.””’ A theology that fails to arise out of the community of the 


1,79 


oppressed ceases to be a theology of the gospel.”~ Cone further informs us that “... a 


theology of liberation ... arises from an identification with the oppressed ..., seeking to 


51 Thus applied, inner 


interpret the gospel of Jesus in the light of the ... condition. 
woundedness theology is a theology of liberation because it is a theology which arises 
from identification with those oppressed by inner wounds, seeking to interpret the gospel 
of Jesus in light of their woundedness. 

Anne Streaty Wimberly states that we cannot tarry on the liberation theology that 
developed during the Civil Rights Movement, but must move forward with two key 
approaches: (1) rearticulation of our understanding of liberation from the stories of our 
lives and (2) searching for the wisdom to freely decide how to move forward in God 


anyhow, based on our hope in God and God’s hope in us.°** Wimberly offers seven 


dimensions of liberation: spiritual liberation, ethical liberation, material liberation, 

James H. Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation: Twentieth Anniversary Edition (Maryknoll, NY: 
Orbis Books, 2001), 1. 

Cone, 1. 

; ‘Cone, 5. 


*2 anne Streaty Wimberly, Soul Stories: African American Christian Education, rev. ed. 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2005), 5. 
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sociopolitical liberation, psychosocial liberation, educational liberation, and communal 
liberation.” Liberation results when one (1) chooses to link their life with God’s Story 
revealed through Jesus and make the story come alive in their life; (2) embraces and lives 
according to the values framework centered on knowing all of life as a gift; (3) has the 
ability to receive and maintain the basic necessities of life; (4) 1s an equal participant in 
policy-making; (5) knows themselves to be a valuable creation of God even when such is 
disaffirmed by others or society; (6) sees possibilities to increase thought, knowledge, 
feelings, and their ability to act; and (7) recognizes their need to share themselves and 
their stories with others and receive the same from others.” 

In From Hurt to Healing, Park offers liberation theology for those suffering from 
inner wounds. Inner wounds are an unfathomable pain that can erupt into displays of 
physical illness, cycles of violence, or other manifestations that belie the true root of 
causation.*° He states that deep wounds which are not healed “become vortexes of 
troubled waters, intertwined with [the wounded’s] own instinct of survival and fear.”°° 
Park refers to the wounded as the “oppressed” and “sinned against” and those who 
inflicted the wounds as “oppressors” and “sinners.”°’ Sometimes the wounded find 


themselves playing both roles of sinned against and sinner at the same time.*® 


Wimberly, 9-11. 

“Wimberly, 9-11. 

Park, 1-3. Other works by Park that address woundedness and healing include The Wounded 
Heart of God: The Asian Concept of God and the Christian Doctrine of Sin (1993), The Other Side of Sin: 
Woundedness from the Perspectives of the Sinned Against (2001), Racial Conflict and Healing: An Asian- 
American Theological Perspective (2009), and Triune Atonement: Christ’s Healing for Sinners, Victims, 
and the Whole Creation (2009). 

Park, 3. 


3"ark, 4. 
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Park relates that as recent as 2002, the church failed to address inner woundedness 
when evangelist Billy Graham, while speaking during a crusade in October of that year, 
mentioned that both the churched and the unchurched suffered from pain of the human 
heart, yet the only remedy that Graham offered was repentance and salvation, because 
there was no theology in place to back up Graham’s message.” Even liberation 
theologians fail to offer a theology that addresses the needs of those suffering from inner 
wounds.”” Park states further that the sin-salvation formula is in the least superfluous, and 
that the sinned-against do not need sermons on salvation, but rather sermons on how to 
heal from their wounds.”' He points out that even Jesus spent more time healing the sick 
and wounded than offering salvation to sinners.’” Why, then, does the Christian church 
not do the same? 

In the Christian church, the “sinned against” are customarily provided the sin- 
repentance-salvation option for coping with their wounds.” This traditional track is not 
relevant to the wounded.** Walter Bruggeman even points out that psalms of complaint 


express ethical claims of “sin-punishment” and “deeds-consequences” focusing on sin 


*8Park, 4. 
: Park, 1. 
Park, 3-4. 
*'Park, 5. 
Park, 5. 
a Park, 1. 


“Park, 6. 
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and guilt.*° In order to be relevant and effective in healing, the church must address the 
issues of deep wounds and sin.*° The path to healing is different for the sinner than for 
the sinned against, and a distinction must be made between the two.*” 

As mentioned previously, Park offers eight tracks for liberation for the 
wounded.** Track One, Wounds (Han), is described by Park as boxed-in hope, the 
collapsed feeling of anguish, an unfathomable wound, emotional heart attack, the void of 
abysmal grief, and internalized collective memory of the oppressed.*” Track Two, Shame, 
identifies five types of shame: discretion, humiliation, failure, disgrace, and collective.” 
Track Three, Shame Anger, is the anger of the wounded and guilt anger is the anger of 
the offender.”’ Shame Anger is assertive, and bottling up anger results in anxiety, 
depression, despair, and various kinds of psychosomatic illnesses.” Track Four, 
Resistance, is the creative use of anger, doing something by doing nothing.’ Three 


principles of resistance in Christian response to being wounded are, in order of import, 


“Walter Bruggeman, “The Shrill Voice of the Wounded Party,” The Other Side of Sin: 
Woundedness from the Perspective of the Sinned-against, Andrew Sung Park and Susan L. Nelson, eds. 
(Albany, NY: State University of New York Press, 2001), 34-38. 

Park, 3. 
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Park, 5. 

“Spark, 7. 

Park, 10-15. 

Park, 35-44. Shame is an overlapping response with guilt, though guilt is the sinner’s primary 
conscious experience. The three types of guilt are appropriate guilt, inappropriate guilt, and collective guilt. 
See pp. 44-49. 

*'Park, 51. 


**Park, 51, 53. Like Shame, Shame Anger is an overlapping response with Guilt Anger, which is 
aggressive. 


“3Park, 61. 
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care, respect, and challenge.°* Resistance must be implemented on two levels: individual 
and collective.”” Track Five, Forgivingness, takes place in the heart of the wounded.”° 
Park cites four processes of forgivingness, including Flanigan’s six step journey toward 
healing the injury, and specifies three manifestations of forgivingness: conscious and 
unconscious, internal and external, and collective.’’ Track Six, Justice, requires the faith 
of the sinned against and concerns their rights.”® This faith denotes trusting in God’s 
grace that restores their human and civil rights.°’ Track Seven, Healing (Wholeness), is 
brought forth from the peace and sacred contentment marshaled in by justice.’ Healing is 
an ongoing process that transpires gradually under the Holy Spirit’s guidance.” There are 
three aspects to healing: the wounded allowing the Holy Spirit’s healing stream to flow 
through them, self-denial, and partaking in transforming the structural levels of inner 
woundedness and generating wholeness in the world.*? When the Holy Spirit uses the 
wounded to attend to other wounded it brings forth structural change.” Track Eight, 
Jubilee/Joy, does not necessitate waiting until the end of the liberation process to be 


experienced. Park states that though it is treated at the end, it needs to be lived throughout 


“Park, 62-72. 
Park, 72-73. 
Park, 81. 
"Park, 84-94, 
*8Park, 105. 
Park, 105-106. 
park, 131. 
*!Park, 131. 
°*Park, 131-132. 


3Park, 137. 
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the entire joumey.™ Jubilee is experienced by exalting God through thanksgiving and 
joy.°° Park defines thanksgiving as, “to express gratitude, especially to God.” Joy 
enables the wounded to actualize abundant life even in the midst of sorrow and grief, and 
is expressed in two ways: responsively (responds to joyful circumstances) and actively 
(arises from the inside).”” 

In addition to Wimberly’s seven dimensions of liberation and Park’s eight tracks 
of liberation, Linda H. Hollies offers seven steps that women can pursue in their quest for 
healing from inner wounds: recognition, admission, sharing, confession, acceptance and 
reconciliation, choosing to be different, and continuing to choose daily.°® These seven 
steps are the process Hollies underwent to liberate herself from the inner wounds of 
childhood sexual abuse perpetrated by her uncle.” As representatives of the Church, 
Park, Hollies, and Wimberly fill a void by offering models for liberation that insist upon 
action rather than prayer alone, and removes the wounded from beneath the shame of 


being a sinner in need of salvation. 


**Park, 7. 
Park, 141-148. 
“Park, 146. 
°’Park, 7, 153. 


°8T inda H. Hollies, Inner Healing for Broken Vessels: Seven Steps to a Woman's Way of Healing 
(Nashville, TN: Upper Room Books, 1992), 15-16. 


Hollies, 13. 
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Theology of Compassion 

Compassion was integral in the ministry of Jesus, as evidenced through his 
healings and parables.’° Floyd, Jr. submits that the roots of the theology of compassion 
emanated from Judaism, and cites several Jewish scholars in substantiation.’’ The origin 
of religious compassion in Christianity, he continues, is grounded in theological 
understanding of the person of Jesus Christ and his work (i.e., Christology), and through 
his life, teachings, actions, death, and the Christian community’s proclamation of his 
Messiahship. ” 

The compassion of Jesus correlated to experiencing the love of God which 
Richard postulates as “experiencing that one has been unreservedly accepted, approved, 
and infinitely loved,” and that such love demands that one love their neighbor the same 
way.” As shown of Oliner above in Chapter Two, Lucien J. Richard also pronounces that 
forgiveness is a characteristic of extolling the love (and compassion) of God.’* James 
McGinnis offers that love, as unconditionally displayed by Jesus, operates in the human 


heart and manifests in the peacemaker’s (i.e., ministerial leader’s) willingness to suffer 


See, for instance, accounts of his healings of lepers, the epileptic boy (Mark 9:14-29), the bent- 
over woman (Luke 13:10-13); feedings of the 5000 and 4000; resurrecting of the son of the widow of Nain 
(Luke 7:11-17), and Lazarus (John 11:1-44); as well as parables of the Good Samaritan (Luke 10:30-37), 
the lost sons (Luke 15:11-32); and his responses to the inner wounds of the woman at the well of Sychar 
(John 4:1-42) and Mary Magdalene at the tomb (John 20:1-18). 


” Floyd, IJr., 35-38. 
Floyd Jr., 38. 


“Lucien J. Richard, O.M.L, A Kenotic Christology: In the Humanity of Jesus the Christ, The 
Compassion of Our God (Washington, D.C.: University Press of America, Inc., 1982), 86. 


Richard, 86. 
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rather than inflict suffering, and that such power—the power of love—is nonviolent.” In 
his discussion of American charity workers of the late nineteenth century, Marvin Olasky 
offers a compilation of seven marks of compassion: affiliation, bonding, categorization, 
discemment, employment, freedom, and God.’° Of the seven marks, two which were of 
some pertinence to the researcher’s thesis are discemment and God. Discernment is 
described by Olansky as an awareness of the “deviousness of the human heart,” the 
agerieved’s preference for their condition, and their proclivity to take advantage of 
same.’’ God, specifically the grace of God, came from the expectation that the Holy 
Spirit could and would expeditiously transform the minds of those called by God, in the 
instance of this thesis, those called by God being women in ministerial leadership.” 
According to Kurtright Davis, compassion requires four characteristics: strength 
of will, consistency of vision, sensitivity of heart, and firmness of spirit.’ Compassion 
requires constant practice and daily rehearsals.*” Davis cites Howard Thurman as 
speaking of compassion in terms of awareness, saying that God was making room in his 


heart for compassion and that awareness of sensitiveness to one’s needs and awareness of 


James McGinnis, Journey into Compassion: A Spirituality for the Long Haul (Maryknoll, NY: 
Orbis Books, 1989), 75-76. 


Marvin Olasky, The Tragedy of American Compassion, (Wheaton, IL: Crossway Books, 1992), 
99-115. These marks were applied to applicants seeking assistance from charitable organizations. 


"Olansky, 107. 
8Olansky, 113-114. 


Kortright Davis, Serving with Power: Reviving the Spirit of Christian Ministry (Mahwah, NJ: 
Paulist Press, 1999), 58. 


Davis, 58. 
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the joys of one’s heart are never one’s alone, and neither are one’s sorrows.®! Oliver 
Davies, on the other hand, offers a systematic theology of compassion with which he 
argues that compassion is the foundational social virtue holding priority in the moral 
order, enjoys a priority among the names of God, encompasses the themes of fellow- 
suffering and fellow-feeling (pity), and is present in both the Old Testament and New 
Testament. * 

The theology of compassion encompasses several sub-theologies, including 
agape, phileo/philos and xenia love, and the experience of charismata known in Latin as 
gratiae gratum facientes.*> Agape, phileo/philos, and xenia are Greek terms for three 
variations of the type of love that is essential to compassion, and which fosters 
compassionate communication. Additional Greek terms for love are: eunoia , physike, 
xenike, erotike, eros, and storge.™* 

Agape, the most frequently used word for love, occurs 116 times as a noun and 
143 times as a verb in the New Testament.®° The meaning of agape originates in the Old 


Testament, and in the New Testament agape love is demonstrated by the ministry, death, 


’'Davis, 58 (citing Howard Thurman, Meditations of the Heart (Richmond, IN: Friends, 1976), 
49). 


®Oliver Davies, A Theology of Compassion (St Albans Place, London: SCM Press, 2001), 16-22, 
230-253. 


8k evin Knight, Charismata, 2009, http://www.newadvent.org/cathen/03588e.htm (accessed 
February 4, 2013). The article makes a distinction between charismata (gratiae gratis datae) and gifts of 
the Spirit (gratiae gratum facientes), the former being “any good gift that flows from God’s benevolent 
love” and the latter being a grace which operates personal sanctification. 


*4 post, What and Why, 6. Eunoia refers to good will or benevolence, physike refers to kindness 
toward people of one’s own race, xenike refers to kindness toward guests and strangers , erotike refers to 
sexual desire, eros refers to impassioned attraction, and storge refers to tenderness. 


Ruth Anne Reese, “Love in the NT,” Zhe New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible A-C, 69. 
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and resurrection of Jesus, and is oriented toward God and neighbor.*° This type of love 
was demonstrated at meals and feasts.*” Phileo/philos is a variation of love that occurs 

less frequently in the New Testament than does agape.** The term is a root of the word 
“philadelphia,” which translates as meaning “brotherly love,” as well as the root of the 
words philanthropia, philargyria, philotheos, philoxenia, and philostorgos.®? Phileo is 

sometimes used to mean “to be a friend” and philos as “friend,” with perfect philia 


requiring reciprocal goodwill and existing only when the both persons are good, alike in 


Biss 


virtue, and each wish the other well.” Perfect philia is rare because it requires such 


equality.”! Philadelphia is the type of love that is indicated in First Peter 3:8 (philadelphoi 
and philophrones).”* Xenia is a type of love, a subset of phileo/philos rendered as 
philoxenia, which translates as meaning hospitality.”> Anyone entering into either the 
edifice of any Christian church or the company of members thereof should experience 
agape, phileo/philos, and xenia love extended toward them, especially from those in 


ministerial leadership. These traits of love should not only show forth in the spiritual 


*Reese, 69. In the Old Testament, agape , likely was addressed in discussion of personal, political, 
and neighbor-versus-alien relationships between unrelated adults as well as discussion of kindness and 
mercy. Katherine Doob Sakenfeld, “Love in the OT,” The New Interpreters A-C, 713-716. 

®’Reese, 69. 


*8John S. Kloppenborg, “Love in the NT,” The New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible I-Ma, 
Volume 3, Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press (2008), 703. 


®°Kloppenborg, 703. 
*°K loppenborg, 704. 
*1K loppenborg, 704. 
**http://www.scripture4all.org/OnlineInterlinear/NTpdf/1pe3 .pdf (accessed 10-05-2012). 
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exertions of ministerial leaders but also 1n all modes of their communication, be it verbal, 
physical, tonal, attitudinal, or otherwise. 

The Latin phrase gratiae gratum facientes describes the grace that facilitates 
operation of the Fruit of the Spirit.”* It is defined as 

The supernatural gift whose purpose is the personal sanctification of the one who 

receives it. It is called the grace that makes one pleasing (gratia gratum faciens) to 

God either by making the person holy (sanctifying grace), or by preparing him for 

sanctification, or by preserving and increasing his sanctification (actual grace).”° 
The Fruit of the Spirit—the spiritual gifts of love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, 
goodness and gentleness—as well as Apostle Peter’s trait list of unity, sympathy, love for 
one another, tenderheartedness, humble-mindedness, and blessings in their efforts are the 


essentials which ministerial leaders should be ingrained with and employ to 


compassionately communicate with, and serve, the inner-wounded. 2 


Theology of Ekklesia (Church Community) 

Joan Puls states that community is an event unfolding, not a static entity.”” It 
begins with a vision that unifies people and binds them in one hope.”® Church 
community—ekklesia—unifies people with the vision of Jesus Christ and binds them in 


one hope of eternal salvation. Ekklesia (also spelled ecclesia) is the Greek term that 


4K night. 

*>Grace of Sanctification, CatholicCulture.org Dictionary, http://www.catholicculture.org/ 
culture/library/dictionary/index.cfm?id=33795 (accessed February 7, 2013). From Fr. John Hardon’s 
Modern Catholic Dictionary. 

Galatians 5:22-23 (NIV); 1 Peter 3:8-9 (NRSV). 


*7Joan Puls, OSE, A Spirituality of Compassion (Mystic, CT: Twenty-Third Publications, 1988), 
47. 
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denotes the assembly of Christian believers and is usually translated as “church.” The 
term appears 109 times in the New Testament, most prevalently in the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Pauline letters, and the Book of Revelation, and refers to a local body of 
believers as well as the universal body of followers of Christian doctrine. Its etymology 
implies “ek” (out) and “kaleo” (to call).”” Initially, the term ekklesia was used to refer to 
the town meeting of free male citizens of Greek cities.'”’ It later came to refer also to the 


101 


small cells of Christians who met in households. ~~ The different house churches were 


relatively independent of one another, though Apostle Paul’s letters infers that knowledge 
of each congregation existed among the believers, especially as evidenced by his mention 
of collections on behalf of the believers in Jerusalem.'” The concept of ekklesia, church 

as a community of believers, is reflected in every book of the New Testament, though it 

is not specifically expressed in every book.'°? The communal aspect of the early church is 
evident in the document known as the Didache (Teaching), which lays out guidelines that 
believers should adhere to in order to follow the Way of Life.!™ 


Followers of The Way were followers of Jesus and were bound together by 


commitment to do the will of God.’ The Holy Spirit’s power, according to New 


*’Daniel J. Harrington, “The Idea of Church,” The New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible A-C, 
644. 


Wayne A. Meeks, The First Urban Christians: The Social World of the Apostle Paul (New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1983), 108. 


lOlMfeeks, 75, 108. 
' Harrington, Idea, 647. 
' Harrington, Idea, 643. 
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Daniel J. Harrington, “Life and Organization of Church,” The New Interpreter’s Dictionary of 
the Bible A-C, 657. 
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Testament writers, is what attributed to the growth and flourishing of the Christian 
church.'”° Apostle Paul insisted upon believers receiving the Holy Spirit and using gifts 
bestowed by the Holy Spirit for the common good and upbuiding of the ekklesia.” 
Historical and sociological factors such as Roman improvements, the use of Greek as a 
common language, and the presence of Jews in great cities of the Roman Empire 
contributed to the growth of the church as well as the spread of the message of 
Christianity. '°° 

The core of belief of the early church was that of Christ dead, buried, resurrected, 


-5.!° Jesus as the Wisdom of 


and witnessed, in accordance with First Corinthians 15:3 
God was another focus of faith for the early church.'’® Looking back to the Old 
Testament, the early church found the key to interpreting scripture and the fulfillment of 
God’s promises to be Jesus.''' They looked forward to the second coming of Jesus Christ, 
as evidenced by First Corinthians 16:22 and Revelation 22:20 and celebrated baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper as prominent rituals.''* Four distinguished communities promulgated 
the teachings of the early church: Pauline, Johannine, Jewish Christian, and Roman 


Christian. Largely an urban ministry, communities which followed doctrine taught by 


Apostle Paul were those established in the Gentile cities of Colossia, Corinth, Ephesus, 


Harrington, Life, 657. 
"Harrington, Life, 657. 
Farrington, Life, 657. 
1H arrington, Life, 658. 
Harrington, Life, 658. 
'' Harrington, Life, 659. 
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Galatia, Philippi and Thessalonica.'’° In addition, Paul wrote at least one pastoral letter to 
the church established in Rome.''* Communities following doctrine taught by Apostle 
John in his Gospel were largely Jewish Christian communities facing expulsion from the 
synagogue.''° The location of Johannine communities could possibly have been near 
Ephesus.''® Chapters Two and Three of the apocalyptic message attributed to John while 
he was exiled on the Isle of Patmos expressly addresses churches located in Ephesus, 
Laodicea, Pergamum, Philadelphia, Sardis, Smyrna, and Thyatira, all located in Asia 
Minor.''’ Doctrine to the Jewish Christian communities perhaps located in the easter 
Mediterranean region, include the letter of James and the Gospel of Matthew, while 
doctrine to the Roman Christian communities were espoused through the Gospel of 
Mark, and the letters Hebrews and First Peter.'!® 

Along with the doctrine of Jesus, ekklesia encompasses the concept of charismata. 
Charismata, as understood by Apostle Paul’s uses of the word “charisma” in First 
Corinthians and Romans, refers to the grace of God and the manifestation of the Holy 
Spirit to and upon the church body.'!? The manner in which ministerial servants apply the 


spiritual gifts of love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness and gentleness (Galatians 


'?Harrington, Life, 660-664. 
Harrington, Life, 666. 
''>Harrington, Life, 664. 
'!°Harrington, Life, 665. 
"Revelation 2:1-3:22. 


'®Harrington, Life, 665-666. 
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5:22-23) in their efforts to compassionately serve the ekklesia ’s inner-wounded 
congregants should be an open display of charismata. 

Edwin H. Friedman expands the theology of ekklesia through his application of 
family systems theory to the church (and synagogue).'*’Friedman explains systems 
thinking as thinking that focuses on the process that governs data rather than data’s 
content, and one that both departs from linear cause and effect and extends beyond 
multiple causation.'*’ Family theory applies emotional phenomena as independent 
variables and maintains focus on the systemic forces of emotional process rather than the 
content of specific symptoms, such as the symptoms that manifest from inner wounds.” 
Applying family systems theory to the church, Friedman offers six relevant concepts: 
homeostasis, process and content, the nonanxious presence, overfunctioning, triangles, 
and symptom-bearer (identified patient).'** As regards this thesis, the concepts of 
nonanxious presence and triangles are most applicable to the impact of the use of 
compassionate communication upon ekk/esia: nonanxious presence reflecting in the 
manner in which the ministerial leader addresses situations and emotional triangles 


revealing the connections operating in the lives of the ekklesia as well as the ministerial 


124 
leader. 


!20F- dwin H. Friedman, Generation to Generation: Family Process in Church and Synagogue, 
New York, NY: The Guilford Press, 1985. 


'21Friedman, 15-16. 


'2?Friedman, 17. Family systems theory maintains five basic concepts: identified patient, 
homeostasis, differentiation of self, the extended family field, and emotional triangles. Friedman, 19-39. 


123Friedman, 202-219. 


'24 An understanding of emotional triangles can be ascertained by viewing the film Tyler Perry’s 
For Colored Girls (USA: Lionsgate and 34" Street Films, 2010). 
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Theology of the Holy Spirit (Pneumatology) 

The Holy Spirit is an intrinsic Being which drives the theological foundation of 
this research project. The Holy Spirit is an essential factor in wounded liberation as well 
as in application of spiritual disciplines-oriented self-examination. Without the Holy 
Spirit one cannot develop a substantive relationship with God, apply the Fruit of the 
Spirit nor become healed. As cited of Daniel J. Harrington in the previous section, the 
Holy Spirit’s power is what attributed to the church’s growth and flourishing.'”” The 
Holy Spirit is the energy which leads past hurt from inner wounds, through liberating 
processes, and forward on journeys toward grace-filled lives. The Holy Spirit is also the 
energy which leads ministerial leaders to minister to the inner-wounded compassionately. 

According to Kenneth Bakken, without the Holy Spirit, the message of Christ is 
just an idea, but the Holy Spirit makes the message manifest into an experienced 
reality.'”° The mere knowledge and acknowledgment of Christ does not denote the 
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totality of life in the Holy Spirit.’“" The aim of every movement of the Holy Spirit is to 


bring us into living communion with the full triune Godhead.'”* The Holy Spirit, who is 


the “power” or “giver of life” allows us to become relational, which in turns permits 


Harrington, Life, 657. 


°K enneth L. Bakken, “Holy Spirit and Theosis: Toward a Lutheran Theology of Healing,” 
St. Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly, 38 no. 4 (1994), 412. 


!27Bakken, 411. 
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communion.'”” A vital component of theosis is healing, which consists of the restoration 
of disrupted community.'*° 

Ralph del Colle puts forth the argument that the Holy Spirit is a Person in the 
triunity of God, and that his pouring forth from “the enhypostasic risen Kyrios and his 
Abba in the divine economy of salvation reflects the transformative and perfecting telos 


13! Characteristic signs of the Spirit’s presencing of God in 


of Christian and ecclesial life. 
the human person are faith, witness, and worship.'”” del Colle posits that the 
“christological and pneumatological aspects of Christian formation intersects in the 
liberation of the self relative to its own self-enclosure marred by sin and the slavery of the 
flesh.”!*° The researcher chooses to modify del Colle’s statement to the effect that 
christological and pneumatological aspects of Christian formation intersects in the 
liberation of self relative to its imposition and suffrage of inner wounds inflicted by 
others and society. del Colle states further in his argument, “the Holy Spirit as 
Person...enables the emergence of already existing persons into the fullness of their own 


134 
personhood.” 


Bakken, 417. 
130 akken, 421. On page 416, Bakken defines theosis as God-likeness. 


'>!Ralph del Colle, “The Holy Spirit: Presence, Power, Person,” Theological Studies 62, no. 2 Je 
(2001), 338. 
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Amos Yong offers a Pentecostal perspective of the Holy Spirit as a Spirit of 
Love.’ Establishing that there is a broader Christian theological tradition defining love 
in relationship to the Holy Spirit, Yong submits a concept that he identifies as including 
Pitrim Aleksandrovich Sorokin’s notion of “divine love energy,” and the “baptism of 
love” experienced by participants of the Azusa Street Mission revival that began in 
1906.'*° The Holy Spirit’s baptism of love is not the power of signs and glossolalia that 
most envision when thinking about Pentecostalism, but rather the power evidenced by 
“Divine love, which is charity.”'°’ Baptism of Love is “an eschatological gift...that 
functions as an outpouring of divine love. ...the final integration of the soteriological and 
the charismatic.”'*® Godly love is redemptive and transformative, and there is a link 
between divine power and godly love which exudes through the work and person of the 
Holy Spirit.'°? Succinctly stated, Yong proclaims “the God who is love is also the God 
who gives love and loves unconditionally, in Christ and through the [Holy] Spirit, for the 
sake of the world, and thereby empowers us to go and do likewise.”'” 

The Holy Spirit makes Jesus’s message of compassion manifest into an 


experienced reality. The theology of the Holy Spirit is imperative in this research project 


because without the work of the Holy Spirit the gifts needed to minister compassionately 


'> Amos Yong, Spirit of Love: A Trinitarian Theology of Grace (Waco, TX: Baylor University 
Press, 2012). 


Yong, 59-60, 182-183 note 2. According to Synan, such a baptism was first experienced by a 
woman, Agnes Ozman, during an event in Topeka, Kansas in 1901. Synan, 1. 


'7¥ ong, 40, 63 (quoting William J. Seymour, note 14, and an unnamed and untitled document, 
note 15). 


'8Yong, 85 (quoting Frank D. Macchia). 
Yong, x. 
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cannot be fully comprehended nor developed, as they are reflective of the nature of the 
Holy Spirit (as Galatians 5:22-23 adjures). The Holy Spirit not only extends the invitation 
to garner understanding of the hurts of others (and self) but also the invitation to be the 


voice, feet, and hands of God that offer healing through compassionate communication. 


Historical Foundation 

Throughout its history the Christian church has displayed an understanding of the 
Bible’s mandate for believers to love one another, and during the nineteenth through 
twenty-first centuries the ideology of Christian love has been displayed by churches, 
social service agencies, families, and individuals through efforts such as food pantries, 
feeding lines and food distribution, clothing drives, care packages for the homeless, 
homebuilding, catastrophe assistance, and the like. Of concern to this researcher was 
whether the church communicates with compassion when responding to those 1n need,’*! 
Historically, the church as an entity has responded with minimal concern toward the 
inner-wounded: it has either (1) instructed the wounded to pray for healing, and/or (2) 
treated the wounded as if he or she were the oppressor and instructed him or her to seek 
repentance from God and extend forgiveness to the true oppressor. The church has long 
addressed needs of victimizers 1n prison, but has been less visible in ministering to those 


Ne ada aa 142 
who have been victimized. 


Tt is one thing to feed the homeless and hungry, but if it is done with disdain, anxiety, or disgust, 
the gift of love is diminished. If a woman suffering from inner-woundedness receives only a rote prayer 
after expressing her anguish to a ministerial leader then “this so called love [of the ministerial leader] is 
completely in vain.” MercyMe, “This So Called Love,” The Generous Mr. Lovewell, CD, Track 11, Fair 
Trades Services, LLC, 2010. 


‘Harold Dean Trulear, “Go and Do Likewise: The Church’s Role in Caring for Crime Victims,” 
God and the Victim: Theological Reflections on Evil, Victimization, Justice, and Forgiveness Lisa Barnes 
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David M. Whitford states that the history of the Christian Church begins at the 
close of the era of the Apostles.'** While excavating the history of compassionate 
communication in the church the researcher elected to back up to slightly before the close 
of the Gospels, before jettisoning to the 19 and 20" centuries. Reverend Doctor Martin 
Luther King, Jr. is attributed with stating, “If we are to go forward, we must go back and 
discover those precious values—that all reality hinges on moral foundations and that all 
reality has spiritual control.”!“* For the purpose of this thesis it is important to discover 
the precious value of the interchange between the bereft woman at the tomb near 
Golgotha and the Lord that she grieved for so terribly, a moment which is the epitome of 
a ministerial leader communicating compassionately toward an inner-wounded 
congregant of the Christian church. The compassionate work of Jesus was the model for 
not only the woman ministerial leader accentuated in the historical foundation of this 
problem solution, but also others of her era; such was their ministerial reality and such is 
the historical reality of compassionate communication in the church. 

Beginning with the encounter between the Risen Jesus and his grieving 
congregant, Mary Magdalene, a standard was immortally set for ministerial leaders 
communicating with inner-wounded congregants. While Jesus was in the midst of 
performing his ministerial task of ascending to the Father he was beset by the grief of a 


woman in a graveyard bemoaning his earthly demise. Rather than continue on the task at 


Lampman, ed. and Michelle D. Shattuck, assoc. ed., (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 1999), 70. 


'8David M. Whitford, “Church History Seminar,” Lecture, United Theological Seminary, Dayton 
OH, August 17, 2011. 


'“4Martin Luther King, Jr., http://mlkday.gov/plan/library/communications/quotes.php (accessed 
January 13, 2013). Additionally, blogger Amanda Linehan writes in her Zook Far blog, “Solve today’s 
problem with yesterday’s information.” http://amandalinehan.com/going-backwards-to-move-forward/ 
(accessed January 13, 2013). 
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hand, Jesus interrupted his journey and attended to the woman’s wound. Only after he 
utilized compassionate communication to address her woe did he complete his 
interrupted task.'*° Following the example of Jesus, several woman of the 19-20" 
century church often showed compassion when communicating with inner-wounded 
congregants. Catherine Booth, an evangelist and co-founder of the Salvation Army, 
through her passion for feeding the poor and championing for better working conditions 
for women; Amanda Berry Smith, a Methodist holiness preacher, through her concern for 
the education and homelessness of Colored children; Saint Josephine Bakhita, a Daughter 
of Charity nun, through her hospitality; and Blessed Mother Teresa of Calcutta, founder 
of the Missionaries of Charity, through her many initiatives, were all exemplars of 
ministerial leaders who compassionately served the inner-wounded. In addition, both 
Booth and Smith experienced inner-woundedness from the church itself as they 
attempted to answer their calls to preach the gospel of Jesus, Booth because of her gender 


and Smith because of her race and gender. 


Walking the Walk 

With ease, ministerial leaders and counselors advise congregants to love and 
forgive others because a myriad of biblical scripture articulate the very same thing. 
Without difficulty the researcher’s mind turns to what is popularly known as the “Great 
Commandment” of Jesus, which directs one to love God first and foremost then to love 
one’s neighbor as one would love themselves; the “Love Chapter” of Apostle Paul’s first 
letter to the Corinthians, which extols the virtues of charity/love and concludes that the 
greatest gift is that of charity/love; and even Apostle Peter’s list of qualities that believers 


45John 20: 11-17. 
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should exemplify toward each other: unity of spirit, sympathy, love for one another, a 
tender heart, and a humble mind.'*° The challenge is to live these scriptures internally so 
that they naturally manifest externally. In other words, it is easy to talk the talk, but how 
does one walk the walk? To answer this question, Saint Josephine Bakhita is surveyed 
from the biography written by Canossian nun Maria Luisa Dagnino, which also contains 
the autobiography written by Bakhita herself.'*’ Not only was Bakhita a ministerial 
leader serving inner-wounded congregants, but she, herself, had a life fraught with inner- 


woundedness. 


Being a Sermon: Saint Josephine Bakhita 

A young girl born circa 1869, who was kidnapped so young that she did not 
remember her birth name and who was later named “Bakhita” by one of her captors, grew 
up to become Saint Josephine Bakhita, and canonized by the Roman Catholic Church on 
May 17, 1992.'** In 1910, at the request of the Canossian Community Superior, Bakhita 
narrated her life experiences, which resulted in a thirty-one page manuscript.” The 
daughter of a well-to-do family from the village Algoznei, located on the outskirts of 


Darfur, Bakhita was one of twelve children, seven boys of which four had died before her 


'SMatthew 22:36-40; 1 Corinthians 13; 1 Peter 3:8 (NRSV). 


'4"Maria Luisa Dagnino, Bakhita Tells Her Story (Rome, Italy: Casa Generalizia, Canossiane 
Figlie della Carita, 1991, Third Edition 1993). 

'®The name “Bakhita” is Arabic for “the Lucky One.” Dagnino, 11. Though ironic at the time the 
name later became prophetic. Kathleen Jones, Women Saints: Lives of Faith and Courage (Maryknoll, NY: 
Orbis Books, 1999), 192. 


' Dagnino, 29. 
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birth, and five girls, one of which was her twin. 190 She was the niece of the Sudanese 
village chief, and Bakhita’s family owned many plantations and cattle, which her mother 
oversaw.” She and her siblings led carefree lives relatively free from suffering. '~” 
Having previously experienced the heart-wrenching pain of her eldest sister being 
kidnapped by slave traders while the rest of the family was out in the fields, Bakhita 
herself was kidnapped at the age of “about nine” when she was playing in the fields and 


1.'°° The slave traders were strangers who had 


picking herbs with a slightly older gir 
convinced the older girl to continue walking and that the younger girl would catch up 
with her after retrieving a parcel near a bush for them, successfully separating the girls to 
prevent raising an alarm.'™ Instead of retrieving a parcel, Bakhita became a parcel and 
was force marched from her homeland through the day, evening, and night to the village 
where her captors resided.'”” After spending untold days lamenting and sleeping on the 
floor of small room filled with tools and scrap, without benefit of bed or sack, the girl 


was then sold to a slave merchant, along with seven others, and the walking caravan set 


out on an eight-day joumey, picking up other slaves along the way.'”° 


'°Dagnino, 37. 

11 . 

Dagnino, 23, 38. 

'°2Dagnino, 37. 

'3Dagnino, 38-39. The book’s footnote to this information indicates that Bakhita may have been 
as young as seven when she was kidnapped and that it was not unusual for illiterate village residents not to 
lnow their actual age. 

'4Dagnino, 39. 


'"Dagnino, 39-41. 


'STagnino, 41-42. 
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While waiting to be sold at the slave-market, Bakhita and the other young child 
kept with her planned their escape.'’’ On an evening when the master unshackled the two 
girls to husk corn and left the room door unlocked, the girls took the opportunity to run 
into the night, escaping wild beasts by climbing trees, resuming their run for the pursuit 
of freedom during the daylight, and hiding to avoid caravans of slaves that passed by. a 
During their escape, the girls approached a village that was not the home of either, and 
while pondering what they should do a man came upon them, offered them water, rest, 
and the promise of taking them to their parents; instead the man gave the girls food and 
drink, chained them to a sheep pen, and sold them back into slavery to a passing slave 
merchant.'°” This time the caravan walked two and one-half weeks before reaching a 
town where Bakhita began her enslaved servitude. '™ 

Bakhita endured slavery first as a housemaid for an Arab chief, where she was 
beaten with a lash, kicked during the beating and left in a half-dead condition which took 
more than a month to recover from, then sold three months later to a Turkish General 
with whom she spent three years as the maid to a mistress who dealt out punishment on a 
daily basis, was scourged until bathed in her own blood when the master quarreled with 


his wife and, under threat of a whip, was subjected to painful body tattooing by razor 


'S"Dagnino, 43. Throughout the escape Bakhita felt that a Divine Being afforded her the 
opportunity of escape though at the time she did not know that Being to be the Lord. 


'8Dagnino, 44-45. 

'"Dagnino, 45-47. 

'Dagnino, 47-48. Dagnino’s commentary on page 48 indicates that the town was probably El 
Obeid, in the middle of Sudan, far from Darfur. Some of the slaves that were members of this caravan were 


the same that were in the girls original caravan, and relayed to the girls the anger of that master and the 
threats he claimed that he would carry out should he recover the girls. 
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without anesthetic after which salt was rubbed into her wounds.'®! Bakhita’s endured one 
more caravan, this time by camel, to the city of Khartoum where the fifth and final sale of 


her was made to the Italian Vice Consul in the Sudan after she was called upon to serve 


him tea.'° 


Her name manifested prophetically when Bakhita finally lucked up on a kind 
master who treated her humanely and neither reproached, punished, or beat her.'® When 
the Consul was called back to Italy, Bakhita convinced him to take her with him.'™ They 


traveled to Suakin and set sail for Italy, where the wife of the Consul’s traveling mate 


165 


met the travelers. ~ In Genoa, Bakhita was given to the wife of the Consul’s traveling 


mate to look after the couple’s young daughter. '®° Bakhita spent three years in Mirano 
Veneto then retumed to Suakin for nine months.'®’ Returning to Italy with her mistress 


and charge while her master remained in Africa, Bakhita had seen the shores of Africa for 


168 


the last time. ~” After two years in Mirano, her mistress then retumed to Africa, and 


Bakhita and her charge were both enrolled into a boarding school and Bakhita was 


'®'Dagnino, 48-53. Scars from the razor tattooing permanently remained on Bakhita’s body. 


'©2Dagnino, 54 The excuse given to Bakhita when the general ordered her to follow the Consul’s 
maid to help her carry a parcel. Again, the theme of parcel arose tn Bakhita’s journey. 


'Dagnino, 55. 
‘4Nagnino, 55-56. 
'©Dagnino, 56-58. 
'°Dagnino, 58. 


'©Dagnino, 58-59. 


'8Dapnino, 59. 
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accepted as a catechumen at the Institute of the Daughters of Charity run by the 
Canossian Sisters.'©” 

Her owners’ administrator presented Bakhita with a silver crucifix, which was the 
first item that she had ever owned.'”” The experience of being a catechumen had a 
positive impact upon Bakhita, and introduced her to a knowledge of God, whom she had 
experienced as a child when she admired the beauty of nature, but whom she did not 
know.!”! “I felt a keen desire to see Him, know Him, and pay Him homage. Now, at last, 
I knew him.”!” Nine months after entering the Institute, Bakhita encountered a turbulent 
conflict with her mistress, who had returned to retrieve Bakhita and take her back to 
Africa but Bakhita refused to go.'” Sure that God wanted her for himself, Bakhita’s 
refusal was steadfast, and the Italian king’s procurator declared that slavery was illegal in 
Italy therefore Bakhita was a free person.!”* On November 29, 1889, Bakhita’s mistress, 
fraught with anger, snatched her daughter away from Bakhita and departed in tears of 
anger and disappointment.!”° 


After completing her catechumenate, Bakhita received the sacrament of Baptism 


on January 9, 1890, and was given the names Josephine Margaret and Bakhita.'’® That 


'©Dagnino, 59-60. 
'Dagnino, 60. 
'"'Dagnino, 61. 
'”1Dagnino, 61. 
'Dagnino, 62-64. 
'4Dagnino, 63. 
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Dagnino, 64. 


'’TDagnino, 65. 
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same day she also received the sacraments of confirmation and Holy Communion. '”’ 
After four years, she was granted permission to enter the novitiate, and at the end of her 
third year as a novitiate Bakhita pronounced her religious vows.'”* “Fourteen years of 
religious life followed, during which, more and more, I came to appreciate God’s 
goodness to me.”!” 

During her years of slavery, Bakhita maintained a comportment of obedience and 
compassion toward her captors and her owners, despite the inhumane treatment that she 
received from them. When subjected to starvation she refrained from misappropriating 
her masters’ property, and she carried out her duties the best that she could.!®° When 
asked the reason for her such behavior she stated, “I behaved like that, because I felt, 
within myself, that that was the right thing to do.”'*’ On another occasion she explained, 
“When I was a slave, I never despaired because, within myself I experienced a 
mysterious strength that sustained me.’ 

Bakhita’s is described as one who “set out by doing everything, assigned to her, 
for the love of God.”!*’ She put her whole heart into her work, in the winter she warmed 


the plates and cups to make sure that food reached the table hot, faithfully followed the 


prescribed diets of sick sisters and boarders, and made each ill person in the infirmary 


'”Dagnino, 65. 

'$Dagnino, 65-66. 

'Dagnino, 67. 

'8°Dagnino, 71. 

'8'Dagnino, 72, citing Sum 138-286. 
'®-Dagnino, 72, citing Sum 287, 674. 


'8Dagnino, 86. 
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feel as though they were the object of her passionate love.'** She was punctual and did 
not only that which was expected of her but also that which she guessed would fulfill the 
desires of others.'®> When others rotated to work with her in the kitchen, which was her 
permanent assigned area, Bakhita received suggestions from them that “differed from her 
proven skill, in years of experience. Without any reaction. docile as ever, she would 
thank them for the advice, and accept, with sincere humility, the suggestion proposed.” !*° 
After being reassigned from the kitchen to the sacristy, Bakhita immediately felt at home 
because she could spend most of her time in the presence of God.'*’ Though she 
approached others with humility and simplicity, she did not hesitate to speak out when 
anything was amiss.'** “If she happened to notice a wrong attitude of mind, in an amiable 
way, she would have [the offernder] reflect, and even admit that they had sinned before 
the Lord. Then, without beating about the bush, she would suggest that they make their 
confession.”!®? She was later assigned the duty of portress (female doorkeeper), and was 
generous with both her time and words in order to please others, including the 
kindergarten children.” “Sr. J osephine [Bakhita] had the gift of seasoning all she did or 


said, with the flavor of self-sacrifice and prayer.”’”' 


'*Dagnino, 86. Dagnino states that Bakhita’s comportment was a message that touched others, 
and reports of such reached those back at the Institute. Dagnino, 86-87. 


'8Dagnino, 87. 
'8Dagnino, 87. 
'8’Dagnino, 87-88. 
'88Dagnino, 88-89. 
'Dagnino, 89. 
!°Dagnino, 90. 


''Dagnino, 91. 
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Bakhita’s personality traits included a gentle and polite demeanor, a 
compassionate and sensitive heart, prompt response to any kindness shown her, a quick 
mind, the gift of wisdom, the ability to turn everything to beauty, the ability to take a joke 
and unpleasant remarks.'”* She was open to confidences, gave advice in a dignified 
manner, revered priests but would offer fraternal correction if the situation warranted, had 
a great deal of common sense, could be bold and firm regarding the things that mattered 
most to her (justice and the kingdom of God), and was clearly aware of her own 
“nothingness” which she used as a reminder of God’s grace working in her.'”? Though a 
victim of inner-woundedness throughout her early life, Bakhita was a compassionate 
communicator. Her life is a study of the essence of eleos, and Rosenberg’s elements of 
compassionate (nonviolent) communication and Justes’s art of hearing beyond words. 
The Great Commandment, The Love Chapter, and the virtues of First Peter 3:8 were all 
displayed by her. Believers who look to her example for instruction on how to become 
compassionate will find many lessons from which to glean a thorough understanding. 

A prime example for the church today is the life of Josephine Bakhita, a 
ministerial leader whose daily comportment toward God and others exuded 
compassionate communication. When she arrived in Italy, the church extended 
compassion toward Bakhita, and in turn compassionate communication permeated her 
way of life, bolstering the characteristics of grace already within her. By purposefully 
invoking habits which internally develop compassion—a giving heart—a believer will 
then, like Bakhita, naturally pour out compassion externally, resulting in compassionate 
communication as a way of life. 


'2Dagnino, 92. 


'Dagnino, 92-93. 
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Practical Foundation 

Utilization of story analysis, self-examination, and practical application as tools to 
permeate the design of the research project model, was deemed by the researcher as 
necessary to garner awareness of inner wounds and to cultivate compassionate 
communication methods, thereby provoking spiritual formation of women in ministerial 
leadership at the GLCC ministerial context. The research design used practical methods 
that Jesus employed during his earthly ministry: his use of story was employed to bring 
awareness of inner-woundedness and its impact upon the wounded, the church 
community, and the ministerial leader; his admonition to remove the log from one’s own 
eye before addressing the ills of another was the basis upon which self-examination was 
used to offer participants the opportunity to assess themselves, perhaps locating their own 
inner-woundedness, so that they may empathize, if not sympathize, with wounded 
congregants and peers; and his example of living what he taught encouraged the use of 
practical application to observe communication methods and imbed habits that would 


assist in developing compassionate communication methods in ministerial leaders. 


Story 
Story is defined as a narrative, either true or fictitious, in prose or verse, designed to 
interest, amuse, or instruct the hearer or reader.!”4 Story is also defined as an account of 


incidents or events; a statement regarding the facts pertinent to a situation in question.'” 


Story. Dictionary.com WordNet® 3.0. Princeton University. http://dictionary.reference 
.com/browse/story?s=t (accessed April 24, 2012). 


'Toben and Joanne Heim, What's Your Story?: An Interactive Guide to Building Authentic 
Relationships, (Colorado Springs, CO: Pinion Press, 1999), 15. 
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It is a powerful element of human existence and forms the world around us.'”° 


Storytelling is a feature of all cultures, and there’is a penchant for stories of religious or 
spiritual traditions.'®’ Nearly all, if not all, cultures use story as a means of passing down 
information, including history, legends, rituals, and customs. This 1s particularly true of 
Americans of African descent.'”® 

Story as agent for cognizance and compassionate communication was the 
technique utilized by Jesus when he addressed his listeners with parables.'”’ Those “who 
have ears” and are able to “hear” the stories of inner-woundedness and apply the lessons 
of these stories should become enabled to compassionately serve congregants suffering 
from inner wounds by invoking compassionate communication toward, and on of behalf 
of, the wounded congregant. Except for the time(s) that he turned over the tables in the 
temple, called the Canaanite/Syrophoenecian woman a dog, and cursed the fig tree, Jesus 
is consistently recorded as being compassionate and displaying compassionate 


communication toward others. 


Self-examination 
Self-examination 1s imperative to applying the Fruit of the Spirit in one’s life. The 


Apostle Paul advised Christian believers to examine themselves to prove whether they 


Wimberly, 3. 


'?"Doug Oman and Carl E. Thoresen, “The Healing Power of Spiritual Models,” The Healing 
Power of Spirituality: How Faith Helps Humans Thrive, vol. 1, ch. 9, J. Harold Ellens, ed. (Westport, CT: 
Praeger Publishers, 2009), 144. 


M8Many, if not all, African Americans have additional ancestral ethnicities, such as Native 
American, European, and Asian, which are also steeped in story tradition. 


'99 For the field research intervention, stories from the Bible, secular film, and real-life scenarios 
were used in place of parables told by Jesus. 
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are in the faith.”” Spiritual disciplines are methods for engaging in self-examination. 
During the intervention of the research project, participants were introduced to five 
spiritual disciplines: solitude, meditation, examen, journaling, and narrative. 


‘Spiritual disciplines” is defined as “intentional practices, relationships and 


experiences that [give] people space in their lives to ‘keep company’ with Jesus.”?”! 


Richard J. Foster describes spiritual disciplines as being central to experiential 
Christianity, as well as the door to liberation.” The opening chapter of Celebration of 
Discipline, is titled “The Spiritual Disciplines: Door to Liberation.”””> Though in this 
chapter Foster speaks about subjective righteousness, e.g., sanctification, he lays a 
foundation for the importance of spiritual disciplines as a tool for journeying toward 
liberation. He states, 


This is the way of Spiritual Disciplines—they are a way of sowing to the 
Spirit. The Disciplines are God’s way of getting us into the ground; they 
put us where he can work within us and transform us. By themselves the 
Spiritual Disciplines can do nothing; they can only get us to the place 
where something can be done. They are God’s means of grace. The inner 
righteousness we seek is not something that is poured on our heads. God 
has ordained the Disciplines of the spiritual life as a means by which we 
place ourselves where he can bless us.2"4 

Identifying twelve spiritual disciplines, he places them into three categories: 


inward, outward, and corporate. Foster does not expressly define the terms “inward,” 


“outward,” and “corporate,” therefore one must cull the definitions through his 


2 9 Corinthians 13:5. 


9! Adele Ahlberg Calhoun, Spiritual Disciplines Handbook: Practices that Transform Us 


(Downers Grover, IL: IVP Books, 2005), 17. 


Richard J. Foster, Celebration of Discipline: The Path to Spiritual Growth (San Francisco, CA: 
HarperSanFrancisco, 1998), 1, 6-9. 


ce 3 oster, 1. 


sid 0 oster, 6. 
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categorization and discourses. He does, however, identify inward disciplines as 
meditation, prayer, fasting, and study; outward disciplines as simplicity, solitude, 
submission, and service; and corporate disciplines as confession, worship, guidance, and 
celebration.”” Adele Ahlberg Calhoun identifies sixty-two spiritual disciplines, and 
rather than grouping them as inward or outward, she groups them into seven categories 
according to the functions they serve, those categories being worship, open myself to 
God, relinquish the false self, share my life with others, hear God’s word, incarnate the 
love of Christ, and pray.””° 

Foster’s inward spiritual disciplines of meditation, prayer, and study, along with 
the outward disciplines of simplicity and solitude as well as Calhoun’s spiritual 
disciplines of examen, journaling, practicing the presence, retreat, confession and self- 
examination, silence, solitude, submission, truth telling, and eight of her fourteen forms 
of prayer, including inner-healing prayer, are useful for assisting in self-examination and 
exploring wounded liberation processes. Spiritual disciplines that encouraged participants 
to reflect inwardly and to focus their attention on improving their personal relationships 
with God were best suited for this project. Spiritual disciplines identified as beneficial for 
the purpose of the research project intervention were solitude, meditation, examen, 
journaling, and narrative all which are inward spiritual disciplines which can stand alone 


or work in conjunction with each other. 7”” 


Foster, v. 
0°Calhoun, Table of Contents. 
°’The GLCC ministerial context is quite familiar with the spiritual disciplines of prayer and 


fasting, therefore purposeful application of the five listed spiritual disciplines were deemed best for offering 
opportunity for spiritual growth experience for participants. 
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f.2°8 When alone and undistracted, one 


Solitude allows one to unmask the false sel 
can put themself in a place where God can reveal things to them that they might not 
normally notice.*”? In solitude one sees the true measure of how they embrace Christ and 


*!° They should allow the stillness of solitude 


they find the truth of who they are in Christ. 
to strip them down so that God can build them up, in Him. 

Meditation is an invitation to apprehend God.”"" It runs counter to a busy culture, 
but one desiring to meditate must stop and pay attention.”!* It is not about emptying the 
mind so that nothing is there, but rather about opening the mind and becoming present 
with God.”"* Meditation does not require total silence, but it does require total focus. 

Examen is also known as the “examination of consciousness.”~'* It provides a 
way of noticing where God shows up in one’s day." To engage in examen one must ask 
specific questions, such as “When did I give and receive the most love today,” “Where 


was there an absence of the fruit of the Spirit,” and “What has God been doing in my life 


in the past six months?”*'® A good question is, “Have I been compassionate today?” 


2% Calhoun, 113. 
°° Calhoun, 113. 
210 Calhoun, 113. 
*!' Calhoun, 173. 
*!2 Calhoun, 173. 
*!3 Calhoun, 173. 
*I* Calhoun, 53. 

*!° Calhoun, 53. 


216 Calhoun, 53-54. 
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A way to pay attention to one’s life is to journal.”'’ Journaling allows them to take 
steps toward truth, and to scour their feelings, hurts, ideas, and struggles.*'® It is a way to 
release oneself to God. It does not matter what is written, just as long as something is 
written. After a while the journalist may notice recurrent events or themes that will help 
them focus on their strengths, as well as areas that need strengthening. Journaling is a 
way of being honest with oneself and with God, who already knows the truth anyhow. 

Narrative is telling one’s stories, either orally or in writing. By speaking or 
writing their stories they release from inside of them that which may have hindered their 
spiritual growth, or they celebrate that which may have enhanced their spiritual growth. 
As one hears or reads their stories they add an additional dimension to their ability to 
open themself to God. The narrative may be offered in prayer or petition, if desired, and 
may be as simple as recounting an event that has taken place in one’s life or as complex 
as writing a novella or an autobiography. It does not matter what the story 1s, just that the 


story is told. 


Practical Application 
Practical application is defined as the act of bringing something to bear.’ ' The 
researcher posits that practical application brings to bear change. According to Cherie 


Carter-Scott and Lynn U. Stewart, change starts with awareness and change choices 


217 Calhoun, 57. 
*I8 Calhoun, 57. 


*1° Practical application. Dictionary.com. WordNet® 3.0. Princeton University. http://dictionary. 
.reference.com/browse/practical application (accessed: February 07, 2013). 
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cannot be made when one is not aware.*“° They propose that awareness is effected by 
engaging in a process they refer to as “cleaning the vessel.”**’ Cleaning the vessel 
consists of seven steps: readying one’s self to be present, cleaning the mind clutter, 
confronting uncomfortable situations, tackling unfinished tasks, dealing with unwanted 
“stuff,” resolving triggers, and forgiving unfulfilled expectations.””” To heighten 
awareness, Carter-Scott and Stewart suggest utilizing the processes of daily journal 
keeping and weekly report writing extracted from journal entries, sharing, processing 
issues, meditating, committing to personal development, noticing resistance, and paying 
attention to one’s general condition.””° The researcher sought to heighten the awareness 
of ministerial leaders through practical application exercises of journaling, 
communication observation, and practicing compassionate communication methods on a 


daily basis for forty-nine days. 


*2°Cherie Carter-Scott and Lynn U. Stewart, Zransformational Life Coaching: Creating Limitless 
Opportunities for Yourself and Others (Deerfield Beach, FL: Health Communications, Inc., 2007), 25. 


*2\Carter-Scott and Stewart, 26. 
*22Carter-Scott and Stewart, 26-32. 


*°3Carter-Scott and Stewart, 32-36. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


According to Jean McNiff and Jack Whitehead, action research 1s about taking 
action to improve something and doing research to explain and justify the processes of 
taking action.’ The aim of research is to create new knowledge that can contribute to 
practice.” Traditional research is conducted by a researcher who is outside of the research 
situation, observing what other people are doing.” An action research project, on the other 
hand, happens with the researcher inside of the research situation, often as a researcher 
participant.’ Action research is practice based, involving both action and research.” 
Among other factors, 1t focuses on improving on learning, 1s collaborative, requires 
researchers to hold themselves accountable and responsible, and can contribute to social 
and cultural transformation.° 
Because action research is an approach employed by researchers desiring to 


improve some facet of their practice it was selected by the researcher to improve her 


practice of ministry as it relates to compassionately communicating with inner-wounded 


'MeNiff and Whitehead, 189. 
*McNiff and Whitehead, 189. 
"MeNiff and Whitehead, 18. 
“McNiff and Whitehead, 18 
"MeNiff and Whitehead, 17. 
°McNiff and Whitehead, 17 
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congregants. The underlying question guiding the research project was: Is it possible for 
the researcher to use story analysis, self-examination, and practical application to learn to 
minister compassionately to congregants suffering from inner wounds? The personal aim 
of the project was to improve the researcher’s practice by enabling her to learn how to 
become a minister who communicates compassionately. The social aim of the project 
was to benefit the researcher’s ministerial context through the researcher and other 
women in ministerial leadership exploring inner woundedness and understanding its 


effect upon the wounded, the church community, and their ministerial efforts. 


Hypothesis 

The draft hypothesis of the research design stated that compassionate ministry to 
congregants suffering from inner-woundedness was related to the use of story analysis, 
self-examination, and practical application by persons who impact the spirituality of 
congregants—preachers, teachers, worship singers, storytellers, and ushers—to explore 
inner-woundedness and understand its affect upon the wounded, the church community, 
and ministerial effectiveness.’ 

It was the researcher’s belief that implementation of a model which addressed 
inner-woundedness and introduced compassionate communication methods to ministerial 
leaders would be instrumental in equipping ministerial leaders to reduce woundedness in 


the church community.® Such a model would be particularly advantageous to ministries 


"It is generally accepted that preacher and teacher are positions of ministerial leadership. At 
GLCC, storytellers also proclaim the Holy Word, worship singers lead the congregation to the throne of 
God through song, and ushers are charged with prayer and discernment of spirits as well as performing 
service with a professional but spirit-led demeanor. 


*For further study see Friedman, Section III, 193-219. 
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and congregations that connect with the Bible from a social location of woundedness. 
Through encounters with story analysis, self-examination, and practical application 
research project participants would be empowered to acknowledge inner wounds in the 
lives of themselves and others, and display empathy towards inner-wounded congregants 


and ministerial peers by employing compassionate communication methods. 


Research Design 

Research design typically consists of a choice of three approaches: quantitative, 
qualitative, or mixed-method.’ Quantitative design tests objective theories and uses 
numbers and closed-end questions to measure variables and analyze data.'° Qualitative 
design seeks to explore and understand the meaning participants ascribe to a selected 
social or human problem.'' Mixed methods research combines quantitative and 
qualitative design, thereby increasing the overall strength of the research project.'* The 
research design best suited for this action research project was one that incorporated a 
triangulation of mixed methods utilizing quantitative survey, qualitative narrative and 
heuristic action, and mixed method surveys that included quantitative and qualitative 
elements. A triangulation of data was incorporated by using three groups of participants, 


with each group having varying degrees of interaction throughout the intervention. 


*Creswell, 3. 
Creswell, 4. 
'' Creswell, 4. 


'*Creswell, 4. 
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United Theological Seminary’s Doctor of Ministry program utilizes an Action 
Research in Ministry Team collaborative approach to experiential learning.'” An ARM 
Team consists of the researcher’s faculty mentor, faculty consultant, context associates, 
professional associates, and a peer associate.'* Context associates are a team of four to 
twelve persons from the ministerial context who assist the researcher in planning and 
implementing the research model, with one later serving on the researcher’s final 
examination panel.'° An initial team of six context associates, consisting of women from 
GLCC ranging in age from eighteen to seventy-plus years, was assembled.’° The purpose 
of the wide age range was to ensure that a microcosm of GLCC women was represented. 
An orientation meeting was held on Sunday, December 11, 2011, to afford context 
associates the opportunity to garner a working knowledge of the program, the research 
project, and the level of commitment required.’’ 

Three prescreening surveys were conducted among congregants of the GLCC 
ministerial context. The first survey was conducted among adults of both genders 


immediately after a Friday evening service for the purposes of ascertaining whether the 


'3Doctor of Ministry Student Handbook (Dayton, OH: United Theological Seminary, 
January 2011), 26. 


41) Min. Handbook, 32-37. 
'°D. Min. Handbook, 34-35. 


‘In the interval between orientation and project implementation one new member was added, one 
original member left GLCC, and two members, an original and the newly added, became nonresponsive. 
The final number of team members stabilized at four. 


'’The context associates communicated with each other mostly via email, occasionally convening 
for in-person meetings until the design was completed and implementation begun. Each member had an 
equal voice and all comments and suggestions were respected by the other members. Tasks which context 
associates engaged in included research planning, document proofreading, questionnaire distribution, 
testing of participant handbook exercises and activities, meal planning, and narrative analysis. Additionally, 
they were available to participants for troubleshooting and encouragement when needed. 
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GLCC church community perceived a need for addressing the issue of inner wounds, and 
to include the church community in the research project from the outset.'® The second 
survey was distributed to the twenty-six female respondents who indicated interest in 
participating in the research project. Because there were only three responses to the 
second survey, the research design emphasis was modified slightly and a third survey was 
distributed to the fifty-three women in ministerial leadership positions at GLCC. Twenty 
respondents of the third survey expressed interest in participating in the research project, 
two respondents declined, and thirty-one did not respond. 

In selecting a research design model, the researcher sought to include tools which 
had been beneficial to her in past self-interventions: story, self-examination, and practical 
application. The resulting design sought to explore the draft hypothesis by triangulating 
methods, and was implemented with the assistance of the context associates (referred to 
during the intervention as the “project team”). The resulting intervention functioned 
under the assumption that all congregants and ministerial leaders of the GLCC ministerial 
context suffer from, have suffered from, and/or will suffer from inner wounds. The 
intervention was designed to entice ministerial leaders to take affirmative steps to 
alleviate inflicting inner wounds upon congregants and peers through addressing the 
reality of inner-woundedness and themselves purposefully implementing compassionate 
communication methods. 

The mixed method research design consisted of (1) three prescreening surveys 
designed by the researcher, the aim of which was to involve the ministerial context in 


ownership of the research project from the very beginning and to ascertain a set of data 


'8One hundred surveys were prepared, sixty-three distributed, forty-seven returned, and sixteen not 
retumed. Ten respondents were male; thirty-seven respondents were female. Four males and twenty-six 
females indicated interest in participating in the research project. 
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for selecting a convenience sample of participants and determining intervention design; 
(2) a pre-intervention and post-intervention survey designed by the researcher containing 
quantitative and qualitative elements; (3) a pre-intervention and post-intervention 
quantitative survey designed by Caruso and Mayer; (4) an intervention evaluation 
designed by the researcher containing quantitative and qualitative elements; 

(5) summation narratives to be written by the participants; and (6) a group analysis 
prepared by a focus group.’ To facilitate dissemination of information during 
intervention sessions, the researcher drafted a 148-page participant handbook, produced a 
digital video disc (DVD) containing original media and excerpts from a feature film, and 


compiled an audio compact disc (CD) for meditation.”” 


Intervention 
Invitations were extended to twenty survey respondents who had indicated an 
interest 1n participating in the research project. A convenience sample of sixteen 
participants began the intervention. Field research consisted of three phases: 
(1) orientation; (2) a five-session intervention, referred to as the “pilot program,” 


conducted over a ten week period; and (3) a focus group consisting of three intervention 


See file “Supp 02” on the accompanying “Supplemental Files” disc for pre-intervention and 
post-intervention surveys; file “Supp 06” on the accompanying “Supplemental Files” disc for the 
intervention evaluation; and file “Supp 05” on the accompanying “Supplemental Files” disc for summation 
narratives. 


*°The participant handbook contained ninety-nine pages plus an additional forty-nine Practical 
Application pages, and was packaged in a 3-ring binder with labeled section dividers. See file “Supp 03” on 
the accompanying “Supplemental Files” disc for participant handbook and a list of the videos and music 
contained on the intervention DVD and CD. See file “Supp 10” on the accompanying “Supplemental Files” 
disc for video media sans the film excerpts. 
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participants and two context associates that met on one occasion then worked ad hoc.” 
The sixteen participants were divided into three groups with differing degrees of 
interaction: Group A engaging in full interaction intervention, Group B engaging in 
partial interaction and partial self-directed intervention, and Group C engaging in total 
self-directed intervention.”” Assignment into the groups was based upon participant’s 
availability and preference. 

Orientation was held two weeks prior to Session One of the intervention, and 
those who were not able to attend were oriented either in one-on-one sessions with the 
researcher, or on their own via the PowerPoint® presentation and written materials 
provided by the researcher. The five sessions of intervention consisted of three in which 
participants were inculcated on the topics of inner-woundedness, compassionate 
communication, and self-examination, respectively; one session in which participants 
were to immerse a practical application of heuristic contact with the information acquired 
in the three previous sessions and also practice compassionate communication methods 
over a forty-nine day period; and a final session designed to give participants closure and 
to celebrate their participation with food and fellowship.”° The researcher facilitated all 


; : : , : 24 
sessions of the intervention, assisted by context associates. 


*'The three intervention participants who were invited into the focus group were selected by the 
researcher based upon her observation of their ability to function productively in the capacity of focus 
group member. 


**Nine participants were assigned to Group A, two to group B, and five to Group C. Group C 
attended Session Five with all of the other participants. 


> At this session participants were to submit summation narratives and complete post-intervention 
instruments. Additionally, during this session workbooks were distributed to focus group members and a 
date set to meet. 


** A professional bookmaker had agreed to lead the journal-making workshop during the Session 
Three retreat, but communication from the bookmaker ceased and the researcher led the workshop herself. 
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Three weeks after conclusion of the intervention, the focus group met to discuss 
the intervention and to draft a report to the GLCC ministerial context’s senior pastor 
regarding the viability of the intervention as a ministerial tool for the context. During the 
focus group meeting, the researcher gave a brief overview of the task at hand and 
facilitated as the group discussed the workbook. The group selected a report drafter and 
reviewers, and set deadlines for completion of tasks. The drafter collected workbooks 


from other focus group members and the group adjourned. 


Measurement 
The key foci of measurement for the research design were the subjective factors 
of growth and transformation. The researcher desired to note growth in the participants’ 
awareness of inner-woundedness and transformation through their incorporation of 


compassionate communication methods when engaging congregants and peers. 


Instrumentation 
To ascertain whether growth or transformation was achieved, the researcher 
employed methodological triangulation by using several measurement instruments. 
Methods were triangulated via two attitude and behavior-centered pre-intervention and 
post-intervention surveys, one evaluative post-intervention survey, testimonial 
summation narratives, and group assessment. The instruments were completed by each 


participant or group, as applicable, and submitted to the researcher upon completion. 


Two preachers, one a context associate and the other an intervention participant, assisted during the Session 
Three Holy Communion Service officiated by the researcher. 
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Pre-intervention and Post-intervention Attitude and Behavior Surveys 

Two attitude and behavior-centered surveys were utilized pre-intervention and 
post-intervention: one a mixed method instrument designed by the researcher, and the 
other a validated quantitative instrument designed by Caruso and Mayer. The researcher- 
designed instrument, titled “This Woman! Pre-program Survey” and “This Woman! Post- 
program Survey,” respectively, utilized open-ended and closed-ended questions, ranking 
scales, rating scales, and Likert Scales, with the post-intervention instrument adding two 
additional questions on the end. The purpose of the instrument was to ascertain any 
change in the participants’ awareness of their ministerial roles, inner-woundedness, 
compassionate communication, or use of self-examination and practical application that 
resulted from the intervention. 

Caruso and Mayer’s Multidimensional Emotional Empathy Scale (1998) (MEES), 
consisted of thirty Likert elements which participants answered on a scale of 1 to 5, with 


992 


“1” indicating “strongly disagree” and “5” indicating “strongly agree.””’ Designed to 


measure the emotional empathy of adolescent and adult respondents, the scale was 
administered pre-intervention and post-intervention.”° The MEES had previously been 


validated by the designers and implemented in studies internationally.”’ 


*http://www.unh.edu/personalitylab/Assets/measures-MultEmpathy/Empathy%20Scale% 
202000.pdf (accessed August 17, 2012). 


*°David R. Caruso and John Mayer, A Measure of Emotional Empathy for Adolescents and Adults 
(Unpublished Manuscript), http://www.unh.edu/personalitylab/Assets/measures-MultEmpathy/Empathy% 
20Article%202000.pdf (accessed August 17, 2012). 


*7See, for instance, Faye et al, “Study of emotional intelligence and empathy in medical 
postgraduates,” Indian Journal of Psychiatry, 2011 Apr-Jun; 53(2): 140-144, http://www.ncbi.nih.gov/ 
pmc/articles/PMC3136016/ (accessed January 8, 2013); Xiaomei Shen, “The Effect of Temperament on 
Emotion Regulation among Chinese Adolescents: the Role of Teacher Emotional Empathy,” Jnternational 
Education Studies Vol. 5, No. 3; June 2012 (accessed January 8, 2013); and Michael Draper & Annamarie 
Elmer, Preference for Personal, Non-Erotic Touch and its Relationship to Personality Characteristics, 
http://psych.hanover.edu/research/thesisO8/DraperE]lmer2008 .pdf (accessed January 8, 2013). 
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Post-intervention Evaluation Survey 

After conclusion of the intervention, each participant was requested to complete a 
post-intervention evaluative survey, the “Pilot Program Evaluation,” which evaluated 
both the intervention and the researcher. Designed by the researcher, the survey consisted 
of a open-ended and closed-ended questions and several Likert scales. Purposely 
designed to appear as a tool seeking only the participants’ opinion of how the 
intervention was implemented and how the researcher performed, several questions were 
included specifically to ascertain whether growth or transformation had occurred as a 


result of the intervention. 


Testimonial (Summation Narrative) 

Each participant was asked to write a summation narrative sharing their 
experience in the intervention. The researcher did not require any specific format for the 
structure of the narrative, though four sections of the participant handbook contained 
guide sheets with questions to consider when drafting the narrative.”° Participants were 
given the option of submitting the narrative in either written or recorded format. From the 
narratives the researcher expected to cull themes that indicated growth or transformation 


which manifested as a result of the intervention. 


Group Assessment (Focus Group Report) 
The focus group report was an additional narrative tool that the researcher 


expected to find indication of growth or transformation of the participants as evidenced 


8See the “What’s Your Story” guide sheets contained at the end of Section One, Two, Three, and 
Four of the participant handbook in file “Supp 03” on the accompanying “Supplemental Files” disc. 
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by their peers. In this research design, the focus group was used as a self-contained 
method to serve as a primary means of collecting qualitative data.’ Self-contained focus 
groups are distinguished from other types of focus groups by producing results that can 
stand on their own.*’ The results of the focus group in this research design will stand 
alone as an evaluative tool assessing the effect of the intervention upon participants. 
Each focus group member was given a workbook to guide their discussion, but 
the resulting format and content of the report was determined by the group. A drafter was 
selected from among the focus group members and review of the initial draft was 
performed by all members of the group. The final focus group report included sections 
titled “Background Information,” “Feedback from Project Participants,” “Utility of 
Program Implementation at GLCC,” “Barriers to Implementation,” “Benefits of 


Implementation,” and “Conclusion.” 


**David L. Morgan, Focus Groups as Qualitative Research, 2™ ed. Qualitative Research Methods 
Series 16 (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 1997), 2-3. 


*°Morgan, 18. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


The research design mirrored methods which were incorporated by Jesus during 
his earthly ministry: story to bring awareness of topics of concern; self-examination to 
remove the log from one’s own eye so that another may be seen more clearly; and 
practical application to reinforce methods that induce transformation. The field 
experience used story analysis to facilitate awareness of inner-woundedness and 
introduce compassionate communication; self-examination to foster introspection; and 
practical application to reinforce any awareness or skill that resulted from the 
intervention. Story analysis was selected for three reasons: (1) story is a natural gift of the 
researcher; (2) story is utilized extensively by the researcher and other preachers and 
teachers in the GLCC ministerial context; and (3) story 1s a common educational tool. 
Through analysis one can develop a fuller understanding of the story as wells as connect 
to it in some personal way. Self-examination was selected to offer participants the 
opportunity to engross in the process of drawing closer to the disquiet of inner- 
woundedness as affected persons rather than merely viewing inner wounds as outside 
observers. Practical application was selected to encourage reinforcement of newly 
learned ideas, methods, or skills garnered by participants during engagement with the 
intervention. Seminar-style didactic lessons and heuristic activities were utilized to 


disseminate information and embed concepts. Group assessment was a bookend to the 
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initial prescreening survey conducted at the outset of research design. The prescreening 
survey revealed the church community’s opinion of the necessity of addressing inner 
wounds and the group assessment revealed the church community’s opinion of the value 


of the intervention which addressed inner wounds. 


Pre-intervention Media Production 

Preparation for implementation of the intervention required production of media 
for presentation and designing the participant handbook. Four video clips were directed 
and produced by the researcher: the opening and menu background, This Woman!, A 
View from the Pew: Congregant Wounds, and A View from the Pew: Ministerial 
Mistakes. An actress familiar with wounds inflicted in church settings was hired to 
perform scenarios for the A View from the Pew videos. The researcher compiled a list of 
twenty-four unscripted short descriptions of scenarios and the actress selected twelve for 
improvisation. While waiting for the actress to arrive, the researcher video recorded 
various shots of herself in the church sanctuary which were later used to create the This 
Woman! video. The researcher was the camera operator and video editor. 

Scenes from the film 7yler Perry’s For Colored Girls were redacted from the 
feature length film for viewing during the intervention.’ A DVD was created containing 


all of the intervention videos in sequence for participants to review. In addition to the 


'Swank Motion Pictures, Inc. is a major non-theatrical movie distributor, and the one which 
Lionsgate utilizes to distribute its films. http://www.swank.com/ (accessed September 6, 2012). Viewing 
permissions must be obtained through the distributor. Permissions were discussed with representatives from 
Lionsgate and Swank Motion Pictures, Inc. via email and telephone conversations. The Swank 
representative stated that since the film was not being viewed in a public place written permission would 
not be required, and neither would use of photographs from the film need written permission but that credit 
should be given to Lionsgate with each image. 
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DVD, the researcher compiled a music CD for use by participants during self- 
examination. 
Intervention Implementation 

During the prescreening process a unifying color scheme was implemented. The 
researcher believed that a visually identifiable feature that would generate the 
participants’ connection to the intervention, enhancing their level of respect for the 
intervention as well as lending credibility to the field experience and the researcher. Pink, 
red, and black was the color scheme adopted throughout the entire research project, from 
the invitation to participate through the packet submitted to the GLCC ministerial context 
senior pastor.” 

Implementation of field research consisted of three Phases of sequential events 
which spanned an eighteen week period from start to finish. Phase I, Orientation, was 
held on August 26, 2012, followed two weeks later by Phase II—five sessions of 
intervention. Session 1 — Inner-woundedness Awareness, was held on September 8; 
Session 2 — Compassionate Communication, was held on September 15;Session 3 — Self- 
examination, was held on September 22; Session 4 — Practical Application, was a forty- 
nine day period of immersion which commenced on September 23 and concluded on 
November 9; and Session 5 — Follow-up and Fellowship, was held on November 10. 
Three weeks after Phase II concluded, a focus group met to execute Phase III on 
December 2. The group set deadlines for execution of draft and final reports. On 
December 16, the focus group finalized its report, which was then submitted to the 


researcher on December 23, and included in a packet submitted to the GLCC ministerial 


*The color scheme was inspired by the pink and black handmade potholder that was included in 
the goody bag received by the researcher when she attended the April 2012 cohort peer session hosted by 
peer Tracy Zielinski. 
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context senior pastor on December 25, 2012, thereby concluding the field research 


portion of the research project. 


Phase I: Orientation 

An orientation session was held at the office of Ephphatha Reconciliation 
Services, LLC on Saturday, August 26, 2012, from 2:00 P.M. until 3:30 P.M. Participants 
viewed a PowerPoint® presentation which included explanation of the United 
Theological Seminary’s Doctor of Ministry Program, the field research (also referred to 
during implementation as the Pilot Program), and the researcher’s expectation of 
participants. During the presentation, the researcher stressed the importance of 
confidentiality being maintained by all involved with the research, including participants, 
context associates, facilitators, and the researcher.’ Questions from participants were 
answered by the researcher. Pre-intervention surveys were conducted, and participants 
were asked to complete a form that requested language suggestions for the forthcoming 
Covenant of Confidentiality, as well as a retreat planning information sheet through 
which participants advised the project team of participants’ allergies and preferences of 
food, colors, and other elements pertaining to the Phase II Session 3 retreat. Other 
contents of the orientation packet included researcher contact information, a participation 
agreement, an intervention overview sheet which included a schedule of dates and events, 
and a document stating the biblical foundation of the intervention. Cookies, tea, and 
water were served to participants during the session. Nine participants attended the 
orientation session. 


The concern for confidentiality concern was for the security and peace of mind of the 
participants, as well as to preserve the integrity of the field research. 
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Participants who did not attend the August 26 session were oriented either in one- 
on-one sessions with the researcher or, in the case of two participants, via email 
containing the PowerPoint® presentation and all session documents including the pre- 


: ; : eles 4 
intervention surveys, for completion and submission to the researcher. 


Phase II Session 1; Inner-woundedness Awareness 

Session 1, Inner-woundedness Awareness, was held with Group A at the ERS 
office on Saturday, September 8, from 9:30 A.M. until 1:30 P.M.” The scheduled topics 
were Introduction to Inner-woundedness; Recognizing Inner-woundedness — Biblical 
Characters; Recognizing Inner-woundedness — Scenarios from Church; and Recognizing 
Inner-woundedness — Film Studies. Five Group A participants (A2, A3, A4, A7 and A8) 
and one context associate were in attendance. The session began with prayer and an 
icebreaker; the “Covenant of Confidentiality” which resulted from the suggestions given 
by participants during orientation was read aloud by the researcher and individual copies 
signed by participants, context associates, and the researcher; participant handbook 


binders and Session 1 materials were distributed; and housekeeping matters were settled.° 


*All documents used during the intervention and contained in the participant handbook are located 
in Appendices A, B and C. 


°The tardiness of several participants resulted in viewing and discussion of excerpts of the 
scheduled film being postponed until the following session. 


°Fach participant was given copies of their signed Covenant of Confidentiality and Research 
Project Participation Agreement for inclusion in their participant handbook binders. The materials 
distributed during Group A sessions were distributed to Group B and Group C participants on the Sundays, 
following Group A sessions. Instead of participants receiving the entire handbook at one time, the 
researcher elected to distribute materials intermittently rather than all at one time first, to keep participants 
from working ahead, and second, to allow the organic nature of the intervention to fully manifest and 
permit additions and changes as needed. 
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The session continued with recitation of a poem titled “Why...I,” followed by a 
video enactment of a shortened version of the sermon This Woman!’ Participants worked 
through the Inner-woundedness Defined and Explored activity, then viewed the video, A 
View from the Pew — Congregant Wounds, which contained six vignettes of scenarios of 
situations encountered by congregants of any given church on any given day: “A True 
Story,” “Hug Somebody,” “A Private Indiscretion,” “Yes, Four Baby Daddies,” 
“Shunned Singer,” and “Death of a Loved One.”® Participants worked through the 
handbook activity that accompanied the A View from the Pew — Congregant Wounds 
video.’ After an introduction to the concept of inner wounds in the Bible, participants 
took turns drawing slips of paper from a box. Each slip contained the name and scripture 
reference(s) of a biblical woman who had experienced inner wounds.!” The woman 


drawn would be used by participants in later sessions when completing certain handbook 


’Gye Miller, “Why...I” (Dayton, OH: Gye Miller, 2012); Pamela Perry, This Woman!, Sermon 
(Dayton, OH: Greater Love Christian Church, April 29, 2006); “A View from the Pew — Congregant 
Wounds,” This Woman! Media Disc, DVD (Dayton, OH: Golden Censer Productions/Gye Miller, 2012). 
All videos utilized in the intervention were produced by the researcher, except the film Tyler Perry’s For 
Colored Girls. 


8A View from the Pew — Ministerial Mistakes,” This Woman! Media Disc. The vignettes were 
acted out by an actress who was given a list of twenty-four unscripted scene descriptors and free reign to 
develop the scenarios. She called upon her own life experiences as well as experiences of others that she 
had been witness of or had heard about to create improvisational characters and situations for the vignettes. 
The actress selected ten of the scenarios from the list provided by the researcher and added two of her own, 
creating a total of twelve vignettes. A disclaimer was placed on the handbook activity sheets which 
accompanied the two resulting videos. To accommodate viewing and reviewing of video media, 
participants were supplied with a DVD containing all of the video clips used during the intervention. 


*During discussion of the video, one participant stated that she had not realized that wounds 
presented by the video existed at the GLCC ministerial context. She attributed her lack of awareness to 
where she sat in church and the focus of her attention during church services. The participant served as a 
pastoral counselor, and the researcher overlooked the opportunity to inquire as to whether the participant 
simply had not encountered congregants who admitted experiencing such wounds or whether the 
participant previously had not known the term for what counselees had experienced, e.g., inner wounds. 


'’The researcher attempted to exclude as many generally known biblical characters as possible. A 
list of the biblical characters and associated scripture references selected for the activity is located in “Supp 
04” on the accompanying “Supplemental Files” disc. 
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activities. Lunch consisting of lasagna, salad with dressing, garlic bread, éclairs, juice, 


11 
and water was served and the session concluded. 


Phase II Session 2: Compassionate Communication 

Session 2, Compassionate Communication, was held with Group A participants at 
the ERS office on Saturday, September 15, from 9:00 A.M. until 12:00 P.M."* The 
scheduled topics were Perceptions of Ministerial Response to Inner-woundedness; 
Effects of the Wounded Minister upon the Congregation and Ministerial Peers; and 
Approaches to Compassionate Response to Inner-woundedness.'* Seven Group A 
participants (A2, A3, A4, A7, Al10, A15 and A16) and two context associates were in 
attendance. The session began with prayer and an icebreaker, followed by the previously 
deferred excerpts from the film, Tyler Perry’s For Colored Girls, discussion, and the 
handbook activity. 

The session continued with viewing the second part of the video vignettes, 4 View 
from the Pew — Ministerial Mistakes, which contained six vignettes of scenarios of 
situations showcasing congregant perception mistakes commonly made by ministerial 
leaders.'* Each vignette represented one of the five positions held by intervention 


''Materials from all sessions were distributed to absent participants of Group A and participants of 
Groups B and C the day following the initial sessions. 


The time frame was modified for this session because the researcher had to travel out of town for 
a school-related meeting—her peer associate’s final examination and thesis defense. Participants had been 
made aware of the needed change during the prior session and had come to agreement on the modified 
time. 


"Role play and exercises for “Communication that Blocks Compassion” were foregone during the 
session due to reduced allotment of time for the session and late of arrival of several of the participants. 


'4 This Woman! Media Disc, DVD, Gye Miller, actress, director, graphic artist, and producer; 
Pamela Perry, vocals; Angelique Traylor, actress and writer (Dayton, OH: Golden Censer Productions/Gye 
Miller, 2012). 
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participants: “On Loose Tongues,” “Misguided Ministerial Advice,” “Self-centered 
Singer,” “Senseless Storytelling,” “Ugly Ushering,” and “Sour Sunday School Lesson.” 
Participants worked through the handbook activity that accompanied the 4 View from the 
Pew — Ministerial Mistakes video. The handbook activity for “Ministerial Mistakes” 
included an exercise which invo:ved studying the inner wounds of two biblical women: 
Hannah and The Trapped Woman.!° 

Participants were inculcated with didactic lessons on the topic of compassionate 
communication then worked through the “Compassionate Response to Inner- 
woundedness” handbook activity. Following that activity, a didactic lesson on 
“Communication that Blocks Compassion” was covered and participants were given 
supplemental information on nonviolent communication published by the Center for 
Nonviolent Communication, which included an overview, a feelings inventory, a needs 
inventory, “The NVC Process,” and “The NVC Model.”!® 

Lunch consisting of several varieties of cold cuts, cheeses, and whole grain 


breads, along with lettuce, tomatoes, onions, condiments, fruit cocktail, cookies, potato 


chips, juice, and water was served and the session concluded. 


Phase IT Session 3: Self-examination 
Session 3, Self-examination, was an eight-hour retreat for Group A and Group B 


participants held on Saturday, September 22, from 9:30 A.M. until 5:30 P.M., at Corazon, a 


'?1 Samuel 1:1-18 and John 8:2-12, respectively. 


‘These materials are available at http://www.cnvc.org and are included in the participant 
handbook in file “Supp 03” on the accompanying “Supplemental Files” disc. 
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private retreat center in the Oregon District area of Dayton.'” The theme of the retreat 
was “Meditation on Compassion,” and the scheduled topics were Arrival, Introduction to 
Self-examination, Acrostic Poem, Joumal-making, Lunch, 1** Joumal Entry, Gathering, 
Self-examination, Gathering, and Sending Forth.'® The scheduled activities for the 
session were prayer, word search and cryptogram puzzles; introduction to the spiritual 
disciplines of solitude, meditation, examen, journaling, and narrative; acrostic poetry; 
didactic lessons; hand-crafting journals; self-examination utilizing handbook activities, 
goody bag sachet items, and the music CD; and Holy Communion service officiated by 
the researcher. Nine Group A and B participants (Al, A3, B5, B6, A7, A8, Al0, ALS, 
and A16) and one context associate were in attendance. One participant departed prior to 
the self-examination portion of the session.!? Fresh fruit, tea, water, juice and coffee was 
made available for participants to freely partake of during the arrival mingling time and 
throughout the day. 

Upon arrival, participants were greeted by the researcher and received session 
materials which included an agenda indicating the scheduled timeframes of events, 
session handouts; a CD of meditation music; and a goody bag.”° The goody bag 


contained craft supplies for making journals, blank cards for recording prayer requests, 


'?See http://www.corazondayton.org. Several participants were again tardy, but time frames were 
adjusted to accommodate all of the scheduled activities. 


'8See file “Supp 03” on the accompanying “Supplemental Files” disc for the “Meditation on 
Compassion Retreat Agenda” and the Session 3 handouts. 


Most participants arrived to the retreat site at least 30 minutes late, sotne due to confusion about 
navigating the Oregon District and others due to lateness being their customary habit. It was necessary for 
the context associate to bring her ten-year old granddaughter, who was familiar to and welcomed by the 
participants. The participants had been asked during Session Two for permission to allow the child to 
attend, and the researcher assembled modified versions of the session handouts and goody bag for her. No 
one considered her presence to be a breach of the “Covenant of Confidentiality.” 


*°This Woman! Meditation Music, CD (Dayton, OH: Golden Censer Productions, September 
22, 2012). 
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meditation cards, three Wint-O-Green Lifesaver® mints, an Our Own Image® tin 
containing a mirror and a second variety of mints, and an organza sachet containing a 
lemon verbena-scented tea candle and glass candleholder, a small box of matches, and a 
small vial of simmering oil.”' The craft items included in the goody bag consisted of a 
piece of fabric for covering the joumal, a foam brush for pasting, two stickers for 
personalization (one of a heart and the other a scripture text), and a strand of ribbon 
color-coordinated with the fabric.”” 

The handouts received by participants included “Meditation on Compassion 
Retreat Agenda,” “How to Conduct a Self-guided Retreat,” “Compassionate 
Communication Word Search,” “Compassionate Communication Cryptogram,” 
“Meditation for Compassion,” “Introduction to Self-examination,” “ACROSTIC Poem,” 
“Instructions for Making a Basic Wrap Journal,” “Parts of Me,” “Compassionate Women 
Ministerial Leaders in Church History,” What Kind of Example Are You blog excerpt, 
“The Work on Me Prayer,” “Communication Observation Exercise,” “Love Is...,” “My 
Own Compassion Prayer,” “Meditation on a Wounded Woman,” The Priestly Blessing e- 
zine article, and “What’s Your Story? Section VIL”? Solution keys to the word search 


and cryptogram puzzles were distributed after the arrival mingling time had concluded. 


*!The vials of simmering oil were donated by a member of the GLCC Lakeview congregation who 
operated an at-home incense and oil business. All of the handouts were designed by the researcher with the 
exception of the computer-generated puzzles (which required that the researcher input data to create the 
resulting puzzles), and the blog excerpt and the e-zine article. Discovery Education. http://www.discovery 
education.com (accessed September 19, 2012); Jentezen Franklin, What Kind of Example Are You? 
(Gainesville, GA: Jentezen Franklin Media Ministries, 2012), http://www.jentezenfranklin.org/blog/daily- 
devotions/what-kind-of-example-are-you-2/ (posted June 05, 2012) (accessed 09-14-2012); The Priestly 
Blessing. http://ezinearticles.com/?The-Priestly-Blessing&id=1205098 (accessed September 17, 2012). 


**Fabric selected for journal covers was in keeping with the theme of compassion, and the color 
scheme of the research design, containing pink and red hearts with various love-related expressions. 


>The Self-guided Retreat information sheet was designed to accommodate participants of Group 
C as well as participants of Groups A and B who were absent from the retreat. It was meant to be helpful 
for anyone desiring to either conduct a retreat on their own or plan a retreat in the future. 
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The “Self-examination Holy Communion Service” handout was distributed near the end 
of the retreat, once participants had gathered for the communion service. 

Time was permitted for participants to complete puzzles begun upon arrival, 
review answer keys, and update binders, placing awry materials into proper order. A 
didactic lesson on self-guided retreats was given, and activities moved to the “Meditation 
for Compassion,” followed by didactic lesson on self-examination. The researcher 
facilitated queries about the spiritual disciplines of solitude, meditation, examen, 
journaling, and narrative, and participants moved on the next activity, the “ACROSTIC 
Poem” worksheet. Using their names or nicknames, participants began self-examination 
by peeking at their own identities. After receiving explanation of the process, the 
worksheets were completed and each participant took a turn sharing the result of her 
effort. The acrostic poem then became the initial entry in each participant’s forthcoming 
journal. 

Making hand-crafted journals was a time intensive venture. Paper, cardstock, 
paste, beads, and crafting tools were made available for crafting journals. Participants 
elected the number and color of pages as well as the color and amount of beads for 
embellishment.”* Each participant endeavored to be creative, and those who were more 
creative by nature or experience assisted others, thereby working together and developing 
a communal system for execution of crafting instructions. Some experimented with 
methods of creasing paper, others with application of bonding paste, some with drying 
methods, and still others with ribbon threading and beading. Camaraderie and sisterly 
rapport developed as the women worked together, some throwing out strains of songs that 


Ten to forty pages, in increments of ten, were selected from pink and/or cream paper. Red and/or 
pink vellum and glass beads in various shades of pink were available for further personalization. 
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underscored comments made during the process, others relating nuggets of spiritual 
wisdom that emanated from the process.”° 

At 1:00 P.M., journals were laid aside and participants feasted on a lunch of 
homemade vegetable soup and crackers; several varieties of cold cuts, whole grain 
breads, and cheeses; lettuce, tomatoes, onions, and condiments; sweet potato cobbler; and 
Rice Krispie® treats; as well as the fruit and drinks from earlier in the day. After lunch, 
participants continued working on their joumals, adding finishing touches and 
embellishing with and a rubber ink stamp of the text of First Corinthians 13:4-8. After 
completion, participants entered the acrostic poems written earlier into their respective 
joumals. 

At 2:30 P.M., participants were refreshed on the process of conducting self-guided 
retreats then released to engage in the process on their own. They were able to use 
various spaces inside the retreat center, the outside back patio, and a small park located 
across the street from the retreat center. Participants spent the trme completing session 
handbook activities, meditating, praying, listening to the This Woman! meditation CD, 
journaling, and reading the Bible. One participant crocheted while listening to music on 
her iPod®. Some participants opted to write prayer petitions on provided paper swatches 


and placed them in an ornate collection box located in a meditation room. 





One example of song underscoring comment was the singing of the a verse and chorus of Jf / 
Had a Hammer participant A10 asked for a hammer to try to force a glass bead past the eye of her needle. 
An example of a nugget of spiritual wisdom was spoken by the researcher who, after attempting to guide a 
strand of ribbon through a spine hole with a T-pin, stated, “We see women come into church looking all put 
together but we never know what they had to go through to get that way. Like these journals that will be 
pretty when we finish, but oh the suffering we are going through in getting these ribbons threaded through 
these holes!” Another nugget was offered by participant A3, who had pricked her finger, drawing blood 
which dripped onto a few of her journal pages. She stated, “I started to get clean pages but then looking at 
the blood on the page reminded me of the Blood of Jesus and how he suffered for me.” 
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Toward the end of the self-examination period, the researcher, assisted participant 
A3 and the context associate, both of whom were also preachers at the GLCC ministerial 
context, prepared the kitchen area for the communion service.”° At 5:00 P.M., one 
assistant began the gathering prayer and the participants gathered around the communion 
table. Copies of the order of service were distributed and the researcher commenced 
celebrating Holy Communion with the participants. The context associate read the New 
Testament scripture and the “Priestly Benediction”; participant A3 read the Old 
Testament scripture and the Prayers of the Faithful (the prayer petitions that were placed 
in the collection box during self-examination); all communicants read the “Christ in You” 
responsorial 2" Both assistants distributed the communion elements to the communicants. 
At conclusion of communion service retreaters were sent forth on the song This So Called 
Love by MercyMe, with the researcher imploring all not to let their love be in vain.® The 
retreat concluded with participants departing in silence. Participants Al, A3, C6, and A1l5 


assisted the researcher in cleaning up before departing. 


Phase I Session 4; Practical Application 
The fourth session of the intervention entailed a forty-nine day period of practical 
application from September 23 through November 9. This session was purposely timed to 


coincide with GLCC’s annual forty-day fast, which commenced on October 1 and 


“The Order of Service for the Holy Communion Service is located in file “Supp 03” on the 
accompanying “Supplemental Files” disc. 


771 Peter 3:8-9; Psalm 103:8-10; The Priestly Blessing, http://ezinearticles.com/?The-Priestly- 
Blessing&id=1205098 (accessed September 17, 2012); Gye Miller, Christ in You (Dayton, OH: Gye Miller, 
-2008). 


®VfercyMe, The Generous Mr. Lovewell, CD, Track 11 (USA: FairTrade Services, LLC 
(48132) 2010). 
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concluded on November 9. Practical application was a self-directed learning opportunity 
in which participants were asked to purposely focus on compassionate communication 
methods and to engage in the spiritual discipline of journaling. The time could also be 
used to catch up on any handbook assignments that had not previously been completed. 
During Session 3, fifty copies of the ‘Practical Application Guide Sheet” were provided 
to each participant for use in conducting the practical application. The one-page activity 
sheet containing four short sections was designed for participants to focus on and 
evaluate compassionate communication: (1) a four 1tem communication observation; 

(2) an eight-line space to record active engagement in compassionate communication; 
(3) a two-line space to record assessment of how well the engagement was executed; and 
(4) a two-line space to record assessment of potential improvement.’ In addition to the 
practical application activity sheets, the “Guideline for Completing the Summation 
Narrative” was distributed. The guideline stated the purpose of the summation narrative, 
referred to the previously distributed ““What’s Your Story?” guide sheets, and suggested 
additional items for participants to consider when drafting summation narratives. Though 
this was a self-directed activity which participants completed on their own the researcher 


remained available and accessible to those who desired assistance. 


Phase II Session 5: Follow-up and Fellowship 
On November 10, participants from all three groups gathered at the ERS office 


from 12:00 P.M. until 2:00 P.M. to conclude the intervention experience as well as to share 


The daily activity could be completed in five to fifteen minutes. Initially, the researcher 
considered having participants use the number chosen in Icebreaker 2 to determine how many days of 
communication observation should be completed (Part One of the activity sheet) but decided against 
restricting the activity. The “Practical Application Guide Sheet” is located in the participant handbook in 
file “Supp 03” on the accompanying “Supplemental Files” disc. 
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a potluck meal. Twelve participants from all three groups (Al, A2, A3, A4, BS, A7, A8, 
C9, C11, C12, C14 and A16) and three context associates were in attendance. After 
commencing with prayer, participants candidly shared experiences and noted 
“breakthroughs” that had occurred in themselves or noticed of other participants during 
the intervention. Summation narratives were due to be collected on that day but only two 
participants were prepared to submit.°’ Post-intervention surveys and the intervention 
evaluation were distributed to participants, and a revised date of December 2 was set for 
submission of those documents and summation narratives. December 2 was also set as 
the date for the focus group to meet. The researcher announced that an appreciation event 
would be scheduled in the spring of 2013, shortly after defense of the thesis resulting 
from the field research. 

A variety of food and drink such as baked beans, two varieties of chicken wings, 
cookies, corn chips, dinner rolls, jalapeno chicken, macaroni and cheese, peach cobbler, 
pigs-in-a-blanket, potato chips, soda pop, spaghetti, steamed vegetables, taco soup, and 
vegetable tray with dressing and dip, as well as essentials such as bowls, cups, cutlery, 
ice, napkins, and plates were brought by participants, context associates, and the 
researcher. Lunch was enjoyed while fellowship continued. The intervention concluded 


as participants departed at their leisure. 


*’Three of the sixteen participants had been given extended deadlines: two members of Group C 
who began the intervention in October and one member of Group A who had been prevented from reading 
the handbook and completing activities because of the untimely breakage of her specialty prescription 
eyeglasses. She had to wait over six weeks for replacements. 
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Phase IlI: Focus Group 

The focus group met on Sunday, December 2, at GLCC Lakeview immediately 
following the moming service. Consisting of three intervention participants (A3, A7, and 
C11) and two context associates, the focus group utilized a workbook to discuss the 
intervention, ascertain whether or not the intervention would be a viable ministerial tool 
for GLCC, and draft a report to the senior pastor regarding their findings. When group 
assessment was completed, the report was finalized on December 16, and delivered to the 
researcher on December 23. A packet containing a letter from the researcher, the focus 
group report, a copy of the participant handbook with accompanying This Woman! CD 
and DVD, and copies of summation narratives which had been submitted to the 
researcher before December 23, was tendered to the senior pastor by the researcher on 


December 25, 2012, concluding the field research.”! 


Collection of Data 
Just as completion of data was a process that required more than cursory 
involvement on the part of the participants, collection of data was a wearing experience 
for the researcher.*” Two data instruments were collected from participants during 
orientation, and four were collected after the intervention concluded. The initial 
intervention instruments were completed in the quasi-controlled environment of the ERS 


office, while the remaining four intervention instruments were completed under the 


*!The contents of the senior pastor’s packet was bound in a 3-ring binder and sealed in a manila 
heavyweight clasp envelope. The summation narratives included in his packet were those which had been 
submitted to the researcher by December 20, and were identifiable only by participant identification codes 
(e.g., A3, B6, C12). 


32 fter receiving the handbook binder with Orientation and Session One materials from the 
researcher, participant C13 stated that she had thought the intervention was to consist of “just filling out a 
paper.” 
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control and at the whim of the individual participants.** The final measurement 
instrument was delivered by the focus group to the researcher within two weeks of the 


date the focus group convened. 


Analysis of Data 

Harry F. Wolcott uses the term “analysis” in a narrow sense to refer to the 
examination of data using systematic and standardized measures and procedures. *” This 
results in data being placed into categories and reported statistically through specified 
procedures.”° “Interpretation” is distinguished from analysis in that it is not derived from 
specified procedures, but rather from processes that incorporate personal attributes such 
as intuition, past experiences, and emotion (what Wolcott identifies as “sense-making”).*° 
Data gathered during this research project is reported using both analysis and 
interpretation, as appropriate. 

To meet the purpose for which the researcher conducted the field experience of 
this research design—that being to explore whether the use of story analysis, self- 
examination, and practical application would cultivate compassionate communication of 


ministerial leaders toward inner-wounded congregants—the analysis of data consisted of 


The deadline for submission had initially been set for November 10, 2012, and extended to 
December 2. Five participants submitted instruments by December 2 (A1, A3, BS, A8, and C11), eight 
participants submitted within the four weeks thereafter (A2, B6, A8, C9, C12, C14, A15, and A16), and one 
participant submitted on January 13, 2013 (A4). Participants A7, A10, and C13 did not submit instruments. 


“Harry F. Wolcott, Writing Up Qualitative Research, 3" ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage 
Publications, 2009), 29. 


5Wolcott, 29-30. 


*Wolcott, 30. 
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(1) comparison of the results of the “This Woman! Pre-program Survey” and “This 
Woman! Post-program Survey,” to ascertain any recordable growth or transformation, 
(2) comparison of the pre-intervention and post-intervention results of the MEES, to 
ascertain any recordable growth or transformation, (3) evaluation of the post-intervention 
instrument, Pilot Program Evaluation, to ascertain growth or transformation, 

(4) evaluation of summation narratives to ascertain themes and areas of growth or 
transformation, and (5) evaluation of the group assessment, Report to Senior Pastor, to 
ascertain themes and growth or transformation as noted by participant peers. 

Prior to analysis of the measurement instruments, five categories of criteria were 
established to filter out unreliable data, 1.e., instruments that were either incomplete or 
suspect. The criteria was based upon submission of measurement instruments (Criteria I), 
suspicion of submitted instruments (Criteria IT), submission of responsive summation 
narratives (Criteria III), completion of activities contained in Phase II Sessions 1-3 of the 
intervention (Criteria IV), and participation in Phase II Session 4 activity (Criteria V). 
The former three criteria were ascertainable by tangibility, observation, evaluation, and 
interview. The latter two criteria were ascertained by answers to Question 6 of the Pilot 
Program Evaluation. An instrument was categorized as incomplete when a participant 
failed to submit or completely answer questions contained in one or more of the 
instruments. Instrumentation was deemed suspect when, based on review of the 
instrument and/or observation of the researcher, the instrument displayed evidence of 
hasty completion or lack of careful thought, or if the participant had attempted to court 


the researcher’s favor either by the response(s) given in the instrument or in the 
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manner(s) of interaction with the researcher during the intervention.°’ A summation 
narrative was categorized as nonresponsive when it did not encapsulate the participant’s 
experience during the intervention. The instruments submitted by some of the participants 
fell into two or more categories of exclusion. 

A convenience sample of sixteen participants began the intervention. Nine 
participants were excluded from data analysis for the following reasons: A4 — 
nonresponsive summation narrative; A7 — failure to submit post-intervention instruments 
and summation narrative; C9 — failure to submit summation narrative; A10 — failure to 
submit post-intervention instruments and summation narrative; C12 — nonresponsive 
summation narrative; C13 — failure to submit pre-intervention and post-intervention 
instruments and summation narrative; C14 —failure to submit summation narrative; A1l5 — 
suspect post-intervention instruments and nonresponsive summation narrative; and A1l6 — 
suspect post-intervention instruments and nonresponsive summation narrative. 

Instruments of the seven participants whose data were included in analysis were 
further filtered based upon responses to Question 6 of the “Pilot Program Evaluation.” 
Activities from each session were pertinent to participants maximizing the effectiveness 
of the intervention: “Inner-woundedness Defined,” “A View from the Pew — Congregant 


Wounds,” “Story Analysis: Wounds from the Holy Bible,” and “Story Analysis: Tyler 


>7An example of a nonresponsive summation narrative was that of A4, which addressed inner 
wounds she brought with her to the ministerial context and her response to her perceived treatment by the 
church community during that time, but did not address her experience during the intervention. Examples 
of t instruments were the post-intervention survey of A15 which omitted answers to three definitions, three 
true-or-false questions, two ranking questions, and two multiple selection questions, as well as contained 
sparse responses to all eight short-answer questions; the Pilot Program Evaluation of A15 which contained 
sparse responses to five of the eight short-answer questions; and the summation narrative of A16, in which 
the first two paragraphs read like a press release heralding the researcher and the senior pastor, and the 
remaining three pages reeked of superfluous dross, An example of a suspect interaction was that of A16 
which occurred weeks prior to submission of the summation narrative, when she stated to the researcher, “I 
want to make sure that I do a good job for you.” The comment reflected in the aforementioned summation 
narrative. 
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Perry’s “For Colored Girls” from Session 1; “A View from the Pew — Ministerial 
Mistakes” and “Compassionate Response to Inner-woundedness” from Session 2; and 
“Acrostic Poem”, “Communication Observation Exercise,” and “Meditation on a 
Wounded Woman” from Session 3. Any engagement with the Practical Application 
Guide Sheet was acceptable for meeting the standard of pertinence for Session 4. 

One non-excluded participant, C11, completed all of the activities of the 
intervention. The remaining six non-excluded participants completed the ten pertinent 
activities, except as follows: Al — Inner-woundedness Defined and Explored and 
Communication Observation Exercise; A2 — Communication Observation Exercise and 
Practical Application; A3 — Practical Application; B5 — Compassionate Response to 
Inner-woundedness, Communication Observation Exercise, and Practical Application; B6 
— Inner-woundedness Defined and Explored, Compassionate Response to Inner- 
woundedness, Communication Observation Exercise and Practical Application; and A& — 
Compassionate Response to Inner-woundedness and Practical Application. 

Tables 1 and 2, below, indicate the ministerial leadership positions held by 
participants: Table 1 showing all participants pre-intervention, and Table 2 showing 


participants meeting Criteria III. 
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Table 1: Ministerial Leadership Positions Pre-intervention = ee _ 
9 


m Pre-intervention 


oOrN WwW WM Ws COO 





= Meets Criteria III 
(submitted responsive 
summation 
narratives) 








(Participants Al, A2, A3, B5, A6, A8, C11) 
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Analysis: This Woman! Pre-intervention and Post-intervention Survey 

Comparison of the pre-intervention and post-intervention results of the 
researcher-designed attitude and behavior-centered instrument of participants consisted of 
(1) summary of ministerial leadership positions held by pre-intervention participants; 
(2) the ability of Criteria I participants to define pertinent terms (Questions 2-9); 

(3) summary of Criteria III responses to questions pertaining to behavior (Questions 10- 
12); (4) summary of Criteria III responses to questions pertaining to awareness of inner 
wounds (Questions 13-19, 22-24, 30-34); (5) summary of Criteria III responses to 
questions pertaining to response to inner-woundedness (Questions 20, 21, 25 and 26); 
(6) summary of Criteria III responses to questions pertaining to experience with inner- 
woundedness (Questions 27-29); (7) summary of Criteria III responses to questions 
pertaining to compassion (Questions 35-55); (8) summary of Criteria III responses to 
questions pertaining to communication (Questions 56-59); and (9) summary of an 
experimental cognitive question (Question 60). In addition, a summary of post- 
intervention questions pertaining to compassionate communication (Questions 61 

and 62). 

Participants meeting Criteria I were evaluated for their ability to define pertinent 
terms relating to emotional connection to others.** Participants were asked to define the 
terms apathy, compassion, empathy, inner wound, love, lovingkindness, sympathy, and 
tender mercy. Per term, the results are as follows: 

apathy — six pre-intervention, twelve post-intervention 

compassion — three pre-intervention, five post-intervention 

empathy — six pre-intervention, six post-intervention 

inner wound — ten pre-intervention, twelve post-intervention 


love — eight pre-intervention, ten post-intervention 


*8Based upon the participant’s ability to used words that suitably defined the term. 
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lovingkindness — six pre-intervention, nine post-intervention 
sympathy — five pre-intervention, six post-intervention 
tender mercy — one pre-intervention, six post-intervention 


Growth was indicated by the number of pre-intervention “No” responses that changed to 
“Yes” post-intervention. Digression was indicated by the number of pre-intervention 
“Yes” responses that changed to “No” post-intervention. Inconclusive results were those 
in which no response was given either pre-intervention or post-intervention, or both. 


apathy — five growth, one digression, two inconclusive 
compassion — two growth, one digression 

empathy — two growth, two digression 

inner wound — three growth, one digression 

love — two growth 

lovingkindness — three growth, one digression, one inconclusive 
sympathy — two growth, one digression, two inconclusive 
tender mercy — five growth, one digression, two inconclusive 





m= TERM 


| 


# Pre-intervention Yes 





@ Pre-intervention No 


Pre-intervention No 
Response 
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Table 4: Ability to Define Pertinent Terms — Post-intervention 








14. - 


m TERM 


# Post-intervention Yes 


8 Post-intervention No 


' B® Post-intervention No 
Response 





* Growth 


# Digression 


& Inconclu. 





For completion of data analysis, only measurement instruments of participants 
meeting Criteria III were analyzed. The researcher-designed pre/post-intervention survey 
contained three questions pertaining to behavior of the participants: Questions 10, 11, and 


12. Four responses to Question 10 indicated change and three remained the same; one 
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response to Question 11 indicated change and six remained the same; two responses to 
Question 12 indicated change, four remained the same, and one was inconclusive. 


Table 6: Summary of Changes in Behavior Questions —s_| 


i; i — 
4 
m™ Change 
: wz Same 
@ Inconclu. 





Q10 Q11 
(Participants Al, A2, A3, B5, A6, A8, C11) 





Fifteen questions pertained to the participant’s awareness of inner wounds: 
Questions 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 22, 23, 24, 30, 31, 32, 33, and 34. Changes indicated 
by the responses were: 


Q13: one change, six same 
Q14: one change, six same 
Q15: seven same 

Q16: three change, four same 
Q17: two change, five same 
Q18: one change, six same 
Q19: six same, one inconclusive 
Q22: seven same 

Q23: one change, six same 
Q24: one change, six same 
Q30: two change, five same 
Q31: three change, four same 
Q32: five change, two same 
Q33: two change, five same 
Q34: one change, six same 


14] 
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(Participants Al, A2, A3, BS, A6, A8, C11) 

Four questions pertained to the participant’s response to inner-woundedness: 
Questions 20, 21, 25, and 26. Five responses to Question 20 indicated change and two 
remained the same; three responses to Question 21 indicated change and four remained 
the same; six responses to Question 25 indicated change and one remained the same; six 


responses to Question26 indicated change and one remained the same. 
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Table 8: Summary of Changes in Response to Inner-woundedness Questions 












5 ee 


m Change 


= Same 


@ Inconclu. 





(Participants Al, A2, A3, BS, A6, A8, C11) 

Three questions pertained to experiences with inner-woundedness: Questions 27, 
28, and 29. Six responses to Question 27 remained the same and one was inconclusive; 
six responses to Question 28 remained the same and one was inconclusive; five responses 


to Question 29 remained the same and two were inconclusive. 
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Table 9: Summary of Change in Responses to Experience with Inner-woundedness 
Se 


m@ Change 
«i Same 


8 Inconclu. 





Q27 Q28 Q29 
(Participants Al, A2, A3, B5, A6, A8, C11) 





Twenty-one questions, Questions 35-55, pertained to the participant’s attitudes 
relating to compassion. The summary of changes in responses is as follows: 


Table 10: Summary of Changes in Compassion Questions 


7 SN ee eee | 
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4 m Change 
34 «= Same 
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Four questions pertained to the participant’s use of communication: Questions 56, 


57, 58, and 59. Three responses to Question 56 indicated change and four remained the 


- 


same; four responses to Question 57 indicated change and three remained the same; two 
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responses to Question 58 indicated change and five remained the same; and four 


responses to Question 59 indicated change and three remained the same. 


Table 11: Summary of Changes in CommunicationQuestions 


mw Change 
3 
= Same 
9 ® Inconclu. 





Q56 Q57 Q58 059 














(Participants Al, A2, A3, BS, A6, A8, C11) 
One experimental cognitive question, Question 60, was designed to deduce 
whether a participant’s choice of horticultural plant from three requiring varying degrees 
of maintenance would be indicative of the participant’s disposition toward being a 
compassionate communicator. Selection of the cactus, a very low maintenance plant, 
would indicate a low disposition toward being a compassionate communicator; selection 
of the philodendron, a moderate maintenance plant, would indicate a moderate 
disposition toward being a compassionate communicator; and selection of the African 
violet, an extremely high maintenance plant, would indicate a high disposition toward 
being a compassionate communicator. Change in disposition would be indicated by a 
difference in plant selection in response to Question 60 on the post-intervention 
instrument. Disposition would be ascertained by an averaging the results of post- 


intervention Questions 61 and 62. A comparison of the averaged result with the plant 
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selected post-intervention would indicate the result of the experiment. To be valid, 
selection of Cactus as a response to Question 60 post-intervention would be reflected by 
an average of 1 to 2; selection of Philodendron would be reflected by an average of 2 to 
4; and selection of African violet would be reflected by an average of 4 to 5. 


60. If you were required to grow one of the plants listed below 
which would you choose? Select ONE answer. 


Cactus African Violet Philodendron 


Agree Neutral Disagree 


61. Inowrespond to others with 

nonviolent behavior 1 2 3 4 5 
62. [now use compassionate 

communication when I 

interact with congregants 1 2 3 A 5 


Two of the post-intervention responses to Question 60 indicated change, four 
remained the same, and one was inconclusive. 


Table 12: Summary of Changes in Experimental Cognitive Question (Q60 








ss — 


Inconclu. 





(Participants Al, A2, A3, B5, A6, A8, C11) 
Questions 61 and 62 of the post-intervention instrument were Likert elements pertaining 
to compassionate (nonviolent) communication. The following chart indicates the results 


ascertained by the researcher, based upon the formula and validity statement above. 
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(Participants Al, A2, A3, BS, A6, A8, C11) 


Table 14: Summary of Experimental Cognitive and Compassionate Communication 
Questions (Q60-61) 


a 
Pre- Post- Q61 Q62 | Researcher’s 
Intervention | intervention : Avg Deduction _ 
Al 2 
2 





Philodendron | African Violet | 3 | 2 | 2.5 | False 
Philodendron | African Violet 


P25 
a NA on | Phi ep Pott False _ 


|BS_| Philodendron | Philodendron | 1 | 1 
|B6 | Philodendron | Philodendron | 1 | 1 | 1 | False 
: 
Positive 


1 = Agree, 3 = Neutral, 5 = Disagree 


2) 
> 
l 
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Analysis: Multidimensional Emotional Empathy Scale Pre-intervention and 
Post-intervention Survey 


The study that resulted in the MEES was conducted to develop an instrument that 
measured multiple dimensions of emotional empathy in adolescents and adults and 
focuses on the emotional component of empathy.*’ Two samples consisting of 793 
subjects were utilized in the study, with the MEES included as part of a larger study on 
emotional intelligence.“ MEES is a self-administered measure containing thirty elements 
that examine six sub-scales: suffering, emotional contagion, responsive crying, positive 
sharing, feel for others, and emotional attention.*! 

The MEES is scored by reversing the scores of the six negatively worded 
elements (4, 9, 13, 16, 20, and 27), adding all thirty scores for a total score and dividing 
by thirty to obtain a scaled scored.” To obtain scores for the sub-scales, the items for 
each scale are added then divided by the number of items in the sub-scale.** Elements of 
each sub-scale were: suffering (3, 5, 6, 8, 12, 18, 24, 28); emotional contagion (11, 17); 
responsive crying (1, 20, 27); positive sharing (14, 22, 23, 29, 30); feel for others (10, 15, 
16, 21); and emotional attention (4, 9, 13, 21)" 

For this intervention, the scores of all participants meeting Criteria IJ] are reported 
below, and only the sub-scale scores of the participant meeting Criteria V. One 


participant showed significant change from pre-intervention to post-intervention: A2. 


*°Caruso and Mayer, 6-7. 
“Caruso and Mayer, 7-10. 
*'Caruso and Mayer, 10, 13. 
**Caruso and Mayer, 25. 
“Caruso and Mayer, 25. 


“Caruso and Mayer, 25. 
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Analysis: Pilot Program Evaluation 


The “Pilot Program Evaluation’ contained twenty-two questions, twenty-one of 
which pertained to the intervention and one which pertained to the researcher. Two of the 


intervention-focused questions and the one researcher-focused question contained sub- 
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questions. Questions 1, 2, and 6 were of significance to the researcher in that the 
questions requested that the participant indicate her reason for participating in the 
intervention, her expectations of the intervention, and which activities she completed. 
Eight questions evaluating the intervention were designed to measure growth or 
transformation of the participants: Questions 15, 17, 20, 21b, 21c, 21d, 21e, and 21f. 
Questions 15 and 17 ranked pre-intervention and post-intervention awareness of 
information covered 1n the intervention. Question 20 asked the participant to state the 
greatest benefit that she obtained from the intervention. Questions 21b, c, d, e, and f 
asked the participant to rank her likeliness to observe, analyze, and utilize compassionate 
communication. The researcher believed that there would be a correlation between the 
answers to Questions 1, 2, and 6 and the degree to which the participant benefitted from 


the intervention (Question 20).*° 


Table 17: Q1 Please state the reason(s) that you participated in the Pilot Program. 
To be helpful to the researcher and because I felt that I would get to know some 
members of my congregation. 

Understand my role. Find out who I am today. Just out of respect. 
First of all to support Sister Gayle, but after engaging, it became informative, 


helpful, and enriching. 


To help alleviate inner woundedness at GLCC. 
I wanted ay see what it was about and maybe give my input. 


C11 | I was invited to participate and it sounded interesting,  —s—‘CCisS 








“For instance, if a participant responded to Question 1 stating that she participated because she 
was asked, and responded to Question 6 showing that she completed minimal activities, or failed to 
complete activities that the researcher deemed important to growth and transformation , then she is likely to 
indicate in Question 20 in a manner that indicates that she did not receive much benefit from the 
intervention. 
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Table 18: Q2 What were your expectations of the Pilot Program? 

Al To gain more insight as to how to relate to wounded congregants. 

A2 I wasn't sure what to expect. 

A3 To possibly discover ways to help to reach wounded people as they come to 


Christ. 
B5 To increase compassion and awareness of inner woundedness at GLCC and 
community. 
-B6 | Had none. 
A8___| Tosee people healed from hurts and pains. = ( 





C11. | Lexpected to learn something Christian-related but not sure what. 





Table 19: Q6 Summary of Completed Activities 
8 ee a eee 
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As indicated in the table above, all participants engaged in the acrostic poem and 


summation narratives. Six participants engaged in the “Session 1 Icebreaker,” “A View 
from the Pew — Congregant Wounds,” For Colored Girls, and the word search activities. 
Five participants engaged in the “Inner Wounds Defined and Explored,” “Wounds from 
the Bible,” “A View from the Pew — Ministerial Mistakes,” “Meditation on Compassion 
Cryptogram,” wrap journal, and journaling activities. Four participants engaged the 


“Compassionate Response to Inner Woundedness,” “Parts of Me,” and “Love Is” 
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activities. Three participants engaged in the “Session 2 Icebreaker,” “Exercises that 
Block Communication,” “Communication Observation,” “My Own Compassion Prayer,” 
and “Meditation on a Wounded Woman” activities. Two participants engaged in practical 


application. None of the participants engaged in the self-guided retreat activity. 


Table 20: Completed Activities by Participant 
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Self-guided 
Retreat 
Practical 
App lication 


This program encouraged me to really begin to take a good look at myself. It 

made me think about how crucial self-examination really is. It also confirmed the 

feelings that I was having months before I entered in to this project. It made me 

move toward asking what is my part when dealing with others. 

T learn more about me. 

As mentioned before, the 1 fellowship and getting to know my sisters in Christ. 

And observing the awesome talent that is in GLCC. 

-B5__ | Fellowship and dialogue/exchange of thoughts and ideas. | 

MBG fl Awareness __s*= 

It gave me somelin p to do and I got to meet people. 

C11 | It made me face "monsters" I had buried from past hurts. It made me be honest 

with myself and admit that even "Superwoman" gets hurt and needs a break 
sometimes. 





*l< 





Questions 15 and 17 were designed to assess whether participants gained in 
knowledge of the information present during the intervention. The questions were 
identical with the exception of the words “before” and “after,” respectively. Post- 
intervention responses indicated an increase in awareness of the information presented, 
several participants increasing by two to three points on the Likert scales. 

I5. On a scale of I to 5, with I being the lowest and 5 being the highest, 


please rate your awareness of the information covered in the program 
sessions BEFORE your participation in the Pilot Program. 


None Heard Well 
Mentioned Aware 
a) Inner-woundedness awareness 1 2 3 4 5 
b) Compassionate communication 1 2 3 4 5 
c) Self-examination 1 2 3 4 5 
d) Practical application 1 2 3 4 5 
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Table 22: Q15: Pre-intervention Awareness of Information Presented 






































Five elements from Question 21 of the “Pilot Program Evaluation” were designed 
to ascertain how the participants perceived their likeliness to engage in compassionate 


communication in the future. The elements were: 


Zi, 


b) 


c) 


d) 


e) 
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On a scale of 1 to 5, with I being the lowest and 5 being the highest, how 


likely ave you to do the following: 


Observe and analyze 
communication 


Practice compassionate 
communication 


Communicate compassionately 
with the inner-wounded of 
GLCC 


Communicate compassionately 
with others at GLCC 


Communicate compassionately 
with people outside of GLCC 


Low 


1 


2 


Neutral 


3 


4 


High 


5 


Participants indicated moderate (3) to high (5) likeliness to engage in compassionate 


communication in the future. The table below illustrates that all but two participants 


indicated completely identical likeliness in all five elements (Al, A2, A3, B5, and C11), 


whereas one indicated differentiation in one element (B6) and the other indicated 


differentiation in two elements (A8). 
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Analysis: Summation Narrative 


Analysis of the seven Criteria II] summation narratives revealed six basic themes: 
(1) how others have treated the participant; (2) how the participant treats others; (3) the 
participant has experienced inner wounds; (4) the participant’s engagement in self- 
examination; (5) the participant intends to apply methods learned during the intervention; 
and (6) the participant’s awareness of communication methods. Five participants 
addressed the theme of how others treat them; six addressed how they treat others; six 
addressed admission of inner-wounds; six addressed self-examination; five addressed 
intent to apply methods learned during the intervention; and seven addressed awareness 


of communication methods. 
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Table 25: Summary of Themes Addressed in Summation Narratives | 





w@ Not 
Addressed 


How How I I’ve been 

others treat inner- 

treat me | others wounded 
x 





The texts of the summation narratives of the seven analyzed participants are 


contained in file “Supp 05” on the accompanying “Supplemental Files” disc. 


Analysis: Focus Group Report 
Group analysis was conducted by a focus group made up of three intervention 


participants and two context associates. The two of the intervention participants were 
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selected because they had been respondents to the second prescreening survey. Both were 
over sixty years of age, retired, and both served 1n the upper levels of the clergy 
hierarchy. The third intervention participant was selected because of her attitude of care 
and concern. In her early thirties, she served in several ministerial leadership positions 
and was employed as a noncommissioned officer 1n the military. 

Participant A3 attended all of the intervention sessions and submitted all post- 
intervention instruments, but did not engage 1n the practical application activity of the 
intervention. She brought her completed focus group workbook to the December 2 
meeting, though it was not among the material returned to the researcher by the drafter.*° 
Participant A7 attended all of the intervention sessions but failed to submit the post- 
intervention instruments, and therefore was excluded from Criteria III data analysis. She 
submitted her completed focus group workbook at the December 2 meeting. Participant 
C11 was self-directed, completed all of the intervention on her own, including 
engagement in practical application, and attended the Phase II Session 5 follow-up 
session. She brought her completed focus group workbook to the December 2 meeting 
and was elected drafter of the group assessment document. 

Of the context associates, one served as a preacher and counselor-in-training, and 
attended all intervention sessions and assisted with communion service during the retreat. 
She took notes during the focus group meeting but did not complete the focus group 
workbook. The other context associate served as a deaconess, and had proofed the 
intervention retreat activities, completed a major portion of the intervention self-directed, 
and attended Phase II Session 2 in person. She submitted her completed focus group 


“The focus group workbook can be found in file “Supp 07” on the accompanying “Supplemental 
Files” disc. 
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workbook at the December 2 meeting. The latter context associate was also the daughter 
of the co-founders, and had been among those at the initial Bible studies from which the 
church germinated. 

From review of the summation narratives of Participants Al, A2, A3, B4, BS, 
C11, C12, and A16, the focus group noted that each intervention participant spoke about 
self-examination, 1.e., “looking in the mirror,” and addressing inner-wounds that affected 
their interaction with others, and some participants also mentioned becoming aware of 
how inner wounds impacted their ministerial service. 

The focus group made assessments of the intervention which will be discussed in 
the Chapter 6, Reflection, Summary and Closing Statement. The text of the focus group 


report is contained in file “Supp 08” on the accompanying “Supplemental Files” disc. 


Analysis: Researcher Responses 

The researcher completed both pre-intervention and post-intervention surveys, all 
intervention activities, including forty-nine days of practical application, summation 
narrative, and program evaluation. Analysis of the researcher’s pre-intervention and post- 
intervention measurement instruments was the same as that applied to the responses of 
participants, but only selected results are reported below. 

This Woman! Pre-intervention and Post-intervention Survey: The ministerial 
leadership positions held by the researcher pre-intervention and post-intervention are 
preacher, storyteller, and funeral usher. She has not served in the media department on a 
regular basis since May 2012. 

The researcher’s responses to the definition questions 2 through 9 were as 


follows: 
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Table 27: Researcher’s Ability to Define Terms — Growth/Digression 
| Q2: Definition of “apathy 
Pre | To be aloof to people or situations 
_| Post | To lack concern for the plight of others 
03: Definition of “compassion” 
Pre | To have care and/or concern for others 
Post | To care enough to want to see the person/animal/etc. free from 
Dain 


Post | To imagine the depth or impact of another’s situation though you 
have not experienced it yourself 
Q5: Definition of inner wound” Ss | 
Pre | Hurts on the inside (emotional or spiritual) 
Post | Wounds that one experiences in the emotional or spiritual realms 
Q6: Definition of “love” 
Kindness and consideration toward others based upon the 
degree/type of relationship 
Post | Inner feeling of utmost endearment for another 
Q7: Definition of “lovingkindness” 
Pre | Extreme gentleness and compassion toward another 
Outward display of love toward another with the purpose of easing 
| another’s pat | 
08: Definition of “sympathy” 
Pre | To have feelings of care or concern for another because of the 
| situation they are experiencing 
Post | Understanding the feelings or experiences of another because have 
perienced the same or similar situation 


09: Definition of “tender mercy” 
Pre entle forgiveness and/or kindness toward another with disregard 
for how they have treated you 


Post | Gentle attitude toward another, usually based upon extending 
forgiveness 


The researcher’s responses to Question 2 indicate that she began the intervention 





with an acceptable understanding of the term “apathy.” Her pre-intervention response to 
Question 3 lacked her post-intervention ability to define the term “compassion” by 
including language indicating the desire to see the wounded free from pain. The 
researcher’s pre-intervention response to Question 4 suggested that prior to the 


intervention the researcher could not verbalize a complete definition of the term 
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“empathy.” The researcher’s response to Question 5 indicated her ability to verbalize the 
definition of the term “inner wound” both pre-intervention and post-intervention. 
Questions 6 and 7, pertaining to “love” and “lovingkindness,” respectively, both 
indicated that the researcher did not attain the ability to verbalize the definition of the 
terms as utilized during the intervention. As with Questions 3 and 4, the researcher’s pre- 
intervention definition improved post-intervention on the Question 8 term “sympathy.” 
Neither her pre-intervention nor post-intervention responses to Question 9 included 
language expressly indicating the term “unconditional,” though pre-intervention response 
language “with disregard for how they have treated you” would be accepted as language 
indicating lack of conditionality. As with the participants, growth was indicated by the 
number of pre-intervention “No” responses that changed to “Yes” post-intervention, and 
digression was indicted by the number of pre-intervention “Yes” responses that changed 
to “No” post-intervention. The researcher’s responses indicated growth in verbalizing the 
definition of the terms compassion, empathy, and sympathy, but digression in verbalizing 
the term lovingkindness. She had no inconclusive results, and verbalization of the other 
terms remained the same. 

The researcher’s responses to behavior questions, Questions 10 through 12, 
indicated a change on Question 12 Offending behavior extended toward me sometimes 


causes me to forget that Iam serving God and not humankind. 


Table 28: a scores of Changes in Behavior Questions 





The researcher’s responses to questions pertaining to awareness of inner wounds, 


Questions 13-19, 22-24, and 30-34, indicated little or no change. 
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Table 29: Researcher’s Changes in Inner Wounds Awareness Questions 


Pre- Post- 
intervention | intervention 
F 





The researcher noted significant change in her post-intervention responses to 


questions pertaining to her response to congregants displaying inner-woundedness. Her 
pre-intervention response to Question 20 was “ignore the person totally and direct my 
attention elsewhere”; her post-intervention response was “ignore the wounded behavior 
and continue to work with the person.” her pre-intervention response to Question 21 was 
“tell others how the person treated me”; her post intervention response was “silently pray 
for the person” and “hug the person (or some similar action).” These indicators of growth 
were also bolstered by the researcher’s responses to the experimental cognitive question, 
Question 60, where her pre-intervention response was Cactus and her post-intervention 
response was Philodendron. The text of the researcher’s summation narrative is contained 


in file “Supp 05” on the accompanying “Supplemental Files” disc. 


Outcome 
When the researcher embarked upon this intervention the personal aim was to 
learn how to become a minster who communicates compassionately, and the social aim 
was to benefit the GLCC ministerial context through herself and other women in 


ministerial leadership exploring inner-woundedness and understanding its impact upon 
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the wounded, the church community and their own ministerial efforts.*’ Her desire was to 
note change in women ministerial leaders exemplified through the manner in which they 
interacted with congregants and peers, particularly congregants and peers who displayed 
symptoms of being inner-wounded. Additionally, she anticipated that the intervention 
would bring awareness to each participant’s own inner-woundedness and, residually, 
prompt the participant to seek healing. Administratively, the researcher anticipated that 
participants of Group A would complete all activities because of the support and bonding 
which would culminate from the interactive group setting. She anticipated that Group B 
would complete many of the activities engaged on their own and all of the activities 
generating from, or intrinsic to, the topics of the interactive session they attended (the 
self-examination retreat). Because she was a nontraditional learner who did well in 
independent study, the researcher believed that the three original members of Group C 
would complete all of the activities, and she was hopeful that those who transferred from 
Groups A and B to Group C would do likewise. As a participant, she expected her 
awareness of woundedness among congregants and peers to increase and her methods of 
communication to become compassionate toward all, especially her tendency to become 
“businesslike” (1i.e., impersonal and strict) in formal settings, occasions, and events. 

The resulting data suggests that participants gained awareness of the far-reaching 
impact of inner-woundedness, and the importance of self-examination in effecting 
personal transformation, and that participants purposefully exercising compassionate 
communication toward the church community, especially inner-wounded congregants 
and peers. While only one participant, other than the researcher, completed all of the 
activities and the outcome of the field research initially appeared inconclusive, the data 


*7See the introduction to Chapter Four of this document. 
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suggests that information and activities pertaining to inner-woundedness awareness and 
self-examination had the greatest impact upon participants. 

During the Phase II Session 5 follow-up, several participants indicated that they 
had not previously been aware of the depth and impact of inner wounds, and all 
participants commented positively on the role that self-examination played in their 
understanding of their own experiences with inner-woundedness as well as their empathy 
toward congregants. Compassionate communication was a topic lesser addressed by 
participants than inner-woundedness awareness and self-examination but the data 
suggests that those who developed awareness of inner wounds and self-examination were 
apt to engage in compassionate communication with congregants and ministerial peers in 
the future. The data suggests that practical application was a less effective effort due to 
fourteen participants not engaging in the activity. 

Overall, participants reported appreciation for the intervention, and those who 
shared their experiences in summation narratives reported having gained awareness of 
inner-woundedness, the positive influence of self-examination, and the need to be 
compassionate when communicating with others. Post-intervention several participants 
stated the desire to have the intervention implemented with various groups of the GLCC 
ministerial context, including other women in ministerial leadership, male ministerial 
leaders, women and men general congregants, and youth. One participant approached the 
senior pastor offering a raving review about the intervention. In late January 2013, the 
GLCC church bulletin announced that a women’s conference was being planned for the 
spring at GLCC Westwood, and on February 10, 2013, the GLCC Westwood pastor 


spoke to the researcher about the researcher being a facilitator during the conference. The 
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aforementioned observations indicate that the intervention positively impacted the GLCC 
ministerial context. 

As to the researcher as participant, the data suggests that the researcher has 
benefitted from implementation of the intervention, particularly in her ability to verbalize 
the definitions of terms relating to the topic of compassion, her ability to consistently 
remember Who she serves when offensive behavior is extended toward her, and changes 
in how she engages with the inner-wounded. The researcher credits the intervention with 
being a catalytic boost to her development into a compassionate communicator. 

Based upon the data and observations, the researcher concluded that both the 
personal aim and the social aim of this action research project were met. The data and 
observations also suggest that the draft hypothesis of the research design which stated 
that compassionate ministry to congregants suffering from inner-woundedness was 
related to the use of story analysis, self-examination, and practical application by persons 
who impact the spirituality of congregants—preachers, teachers, worship singers, 
storytellers, and ushers—to explore inner-woundedness and understand its affect upon 


the wounded, the church community, and ministerial effectiveness was sustained. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY AND CLOSING STATEMENT 


This chapter provides the researcher’s reflections on both the field experience and 
her own experience as researcher participant. It contains a summation on the field 


experience, including recommendations for future research. 


Reflection 

Reflection on the Field Experience 

This Woman! Viewing Inner-woundedness through Story Analysis, Self- 
examination, and Practical Application was an intervention implemented to a 
convenience sample of women ministerial leaders at Greater Love Christian Church, in 
Dayton, Ohio. Women ministerial leaders of GLCC utilized story analysis, self- 
examination, and practical application to develop awareness of the impact of inner- 
woundedness upon wounded persons, the church community, and their own ministerial 
service, and to cultivate compassionate communication methods. An exploratory mixed 
methodology of surveys, didactic lessons, heuristic exercises, narrative, and group 
assessment was used. The research design consisted of three prescreening surveys to 
cultivate a convenience sample of participants; orientation of intervention participants; a 
trifurcated intervention experience involving varying degrees of interaction among 


participants including self-examination and practical application; a follow-up session for 
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all intervention participants; and a focus group. The goal of the research design was to 
ascertain whether the intervention would cultivate compassionate communication in 
ministerial leaders toward inner-wounded congregants and ministerial peers. 

Initially, the research design encountered resistance from women congregants in 
that though GLCC congregants, as a body, indicated that the topic of inner-woundedness 
needed to be addressed only three of the twenty-five women who initially expressed 
interest in participating 1n an intervention were willing to participate in an intervention 
which would have required them to consider their own inner-woundedness and work 
through a healing process. After the research design was modified to eliminate the 
healing process and narrow the target group of participants from that of women in general 
to women in ministerial leadership positions willingness to participate increased. Even 
so, because the senior pastor did not expressly require the ministerial leaders to 
participate in the research project the vast majority of the fifty-three eligible women did 
not respond to the survey which had been distributed to them.’ None of the respondents 
were from GLCC Westwood. One respondent was from GLCC ESM, but she declined to 
participate in the intervention. 

When the researcher distributed handbook binders to participants at the GLCC 


ministerial context, a woman who had previously agreed to participate in the self-directed 


'One nonresponsive survey recipient allegedly stated, “Bishop didn’t sanction that so I’m not 
thinking about Sister Gayle.” Apparently that woman was not present the evening that the senior pastor 
announced the distribution of the initial survey. The researcher believes that had the senior pastor expressly 
encouraged participation from the women ministerial leaders objectivity may have been limited due to 
some participating to please the senior pastor rather than participating for personal growth. Eighteen of the 
fifty-three survey recipients responded to the survey (34%); fifteen of the fifty-three survey recipients 
submitted completed surveys expressing interest in participating in the intervention (28%); two of the fifty- 
three survey recipients submitted surveys declining interest in participating in the intervention (3.7%). The 
resistance to participation is offered as evidence of the family system theory of Friedman in that since 
“Daddy” (the senior pastor) did not specifically tell them to participate some of the “children” (ministerial 
leaders) were unwilling to do so. 
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process of the intervention but had not returned her survey stopped the researcher and 
inquired as to why she had not received intervention materials. The researcher supplied 
the woman with the materials that were being distributed and with the pre-intervention 
measurement instruments, instructing her to return the instruments as soon as possible. 
The woman failed to submit the pre-intervention measurement instruments, but because 
she was an extremely wounded woman whom the researcher felt would benefit greatly 
from the intervention, the researcher continued to distribute the intervention materials to 
her, except for the journal-making kit and the goody bag from the retreat. The woman 
continually accepted the later distributed materials, often with a scowl, but never refused 
the materials and never asked to withdraw from the intervention. At one point she stated 
that she had thought the intervention would just consist of competing one paper. She did 
not attend the later scheduled follow-up session though she received a flyer with its date, 
time, and location, and she did not submit a summation narrative, therefore the researcher 
did not supply the woman with the post-intervention surveys and the program evaluation. 
The woman’s resistance to participate was quite apparent, though her curiosity prevented 
her from officially withdrawing from the intervention.” Resistance on the part of some of 
the other participants endured throughout the intervention as well, expressed through 
tardiness, failure to complete activities and measurement instruments, and delinquency in 
submitting post-intervention measurement instruments despite being given an extended 


deadline.° 


It is the researcher’s hope that the woman wil! someday work through the intervention materials 
and receive benefit. 


Seven participants completed the intervention satisfactorily (13% of the fifty-three ministerial 
leaders; 46.6% of the fifteen initially responsive intervention participants). 
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As the intervention was implemented, participants began to bond together and 
developed a sisterhood that was openly evident at the GLCC ministerial context. The 
researcher hopes that participants will continue to extend love and compassion toward 
each other and toward congregants, creating a tipping point in the GLCC ministerial 
context, and in a domino effect, creating a tipping point in the Kingdom of God here on 


Earth.* 


Reflection on the Researcher’s Experience 

As an action research project, This Woman! concluded as a positive experience 
for the researcher. Her goal was to increase her awareness of the impact of inner wounds 
upon congregants, church community, and her own ministerial service, and to leam 
methods that would empower her to communicate compassionately. 

Throughout the field experience the researcher was conscious of her 
communication methods, and practiced compassionate communication at the GLCC 
ministerial context and at home. Because she did not want uncompassionate 
communication on her part to taint the affects and effects of the intervention, she was 
particularly conscientious about using compassionate communication methods when 
engaging intervention participants. 

The researcher experienced several inner wounds during the design and 
implementation of the field research. First was apathy of respondents to the second and 


third prescreening surveys. Though twenty-five women expressed interest 1n participating 


“Tipping point is the moment when an idea, trend, or social behavior crosses a threshold, tips, and 
spreads like wildfire.” The center of the idea of tipping point is the possibility of sudden change. Malcolm 
Gladwell, The Tipping Point: How Little Things Can Make a Big Difference (New York, NY: Back Bay 
Books/Little Brown, 2000, 2002), Back Cover and 12. A’sudden surge of compassionate communication 
spreading throughout the GLCC ministerial context would be a tipping point. 
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in a program addressing inner wounds, only three returned the second survey. After 
refocusing the potential participant pool from women in general to the fifty-three women 
in positions of ministerial leadership, only eighteen responded to the third survey, two 
responding negatively and sixteen responding affirmatively. Thirty-five failed to respond, 
despite the first question of the survey asking for either a “yes” or a “no” answer. Such 
lack of cooperation gave the researcher an understanding as to why lack of progression is 
prevalent among ministerial leaders in the GLCC ministerial context. Additional wounds 
were inflicted upon the researcher by some of the intervention participants.” 

Throughout implementation of the intervention the researcher ensured that she 
treated each participant respectfully and compassionately, making extra effort not to 
alienate or wound any of them. Doing so required her to refrain from responding as she 
normally would have on a variety of occasions, and to date she still chooses silence as 
opposed to confronting participants about slights that occurred during the intervention. 
The insensitivity displayed by many of the participants regarding submission of post- 
intervention measurement instruments was a blatant sign of disrespect that the researcher 


took note of. She has readjusted the lens through which she had previously viewed such 


>The tardiness of several participants resulted in viewing and discussion of excerpts of the 
scheduled film was postponed until the following session. The researcher is a punctual person, and it 
became evident to her that some of the participants subscribed to the phenomenon known as C.P. Time 
(Colored People Time). C.P. Time consists of being late for events beyond a reasonable ten minutes, 
usually thirty- to ninety-minutes, sometimes longer. Though C.P. Time is common in some pockets of 
African American culture it is also a cultural phenomenon among other people of color, such as Native 
Americans, which the researcher discovered through Native American acquaintances. A sense of C.P. Time 
can be obtained by viewing the 1993 film, Cool Runnings (USA: Walt Disney Pictures, 1993). Role play 
and exercises for “Communication that Blocks Compassion” were foregone during the Phase II Session 2 
due to reduced allotment of time for the session and late of arrival of several of the participants. Most 
participants arrived to the retreat site at least thirty minutes late, some due to confusion about navigating 
the Oregon District and others due to lateness being their customary habit. Several participants and two 
context associates were late arriving to the follow-up fellowship. One context associate’s lateness was due 
to a pre-existing commitment pertaining to her granddaughter. Two participants were more than one hour 
late, one because she had worked the night before and had been at home resting, and the other because she 
was completing preparation of her potluck dish. 
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persons and has become more guarded in her associations with same. From the data 
collected and verbal feedback from participants, the researcher determined that the 
intervention had merit and value. Participants indicated increases in self-awareness of 
inner-woundedness and communication methods, as well as noted healing among some. 
The researcher as participant also increased awareness of inner-woundedness and 
communication methods. 

The researcher will revise and modify the research design to meet needs of GLCC 
target groups such as youth, adult males, and women in general, as well as adapt the 


design to enable administration of presentations through ERS to future clients. 


Summary 

The research design targeted women in ministerial leadership as participants 
because of their importance to the resolution of the identified problem at the GLCC 
ministerial context. The design can be broadly replicated using differing pools of 
participants if the films, stories, and self-examination tools are modified to reflect the 
demographics of future participants. Changes that the researcher suggests to those 
desiring to replicate the intervention are (1) create videos and/or slide presentations that 
reflect the types of inner wounds that members of the intervention context have 
experienced or should be aware of; (2) implement the intervention with only one group of 
participants, preferably face-to-face as was implemented with Group A; (3) continually 
reiterate to participants to keep the intervention confidential despite positive results that 
they are receiving from the intervention. The latter suggestion is to alleviate opportunities 


for participants to unwittingly cause jealousy in those who are not participating in the 


17] 


intervention, and also to preclude tainting any future participants should the researcher 
desire to conduct the intervention with more than one set of participants. One suggestion 
that the researcher hesitates to offer to the replicating researcher is that the senior pastor, 
or contextual superior, be asked to publicly sanction the intervention. Hesitation 1s 
warranted here because the researcher prefers that participants have their own desire to 
engage in the intervention rather than feel pressured to participate by others or by the 
desire to please the contextual superior. 

Factors that the researcher would take into consideration were she to implement 
the intervention again would be to ensure that the project design is not too ambitious and 
to allow for the aforementioned C. P. Time. Additionally, she would explain the 


“Meditation on a Wounded Woman” activity more explicitly. 


Closing Statement 

According to Wolcott, qualitative studies need not be conclusive, only well-suited 
for the occasion.° A research design which utilized story analysis, self-examination, and 
practical application implemented to participants from a social location of woundedness 
required that participants develop comfort with the idea of sharing their wounds with 
those outside of their personal sphere of comfort. One respondent to the first prescreening 
survey stated that an intervention addressing inner-woundedness would not be successful 
at GLCC because people would not be truthful. The challenge for any researcher in 
replicating this intervention will be getting participants to be truthful—particularly with 
themselves—especially if the replication includes a healing element such as the original 
design of this intervention sought to include. 


*Wolcott, 114. 


GLOSSARY 


Action research — research is about taking action to improve something and doing 
research to explain and justify the processes of taking action. 


Compassion — sympathetic consciousness of others’ distress together with a desire to 
alleviate it.” 


Compassionate communication — the use of nonviolent behavior towards another. 


Congregant — anyone who attends services or events at GLCC and does not serve as 
preachers, teachers, ushers, worship singers, or storytellers. 


Covenantor — one who agrees to enter into a covenant. 


Didactic — designed or intended to teach; intended to convey instruction and information 
as well as pleasure and entertainment.” 


Examen — the spiritual discipline of examining ones consciousness by asking probing 
questions (in particular, regarding one’s relationship with God). 


Gratiae gratum facientes — Grace that permits personal sanctification, exemplified by 
the Fruit of the Spirit identified in Galatians 5:22-23. 


Heuristic — involving or serving as an aid to learning, discovery, or problem-solving by 
experimental and especially trial-and-error methods.* 


Inner-woundedness — the state of being afflicted with, or suffering from, inner wounds. 


Intervention — interposition or interference of one state in the affairs of another.” A 
process used in research to cultivate data. 


'McNiff and Whitehead, 189. 


* Merriam-Webster’s, 253. See “This Woman! Definitions” in file “Supp 03” on the 
accompanying “Supplemental Files” disc. 


>Merriam Webster's, 346. 
4Merriam Webster’s, 584. 


° Intervention, Dictionary.com, WordNet® 3.0, Princeton University, http://dictionary. 
reference.com/browse/intervention?s=t (accessed February 11, 2013). 
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Journaling — the act of writing one’s thoughts, feeling, expressions, and the like, usually 
in a book or other bound resource. 


Meditation — the spiritual discipline of becoming present with God. It is not an emptying 
of the mind, but rather a paying of attention. 


Ministerial leader — one who serves in positions of preacher, teacher, usher, worship 
singer, or storyteller. 


Narrative — the telling of a story in prose. It can be either oral or written. 
Practical application — the act of bringing something to bear.° 

Self-examination — examination into one's own state, conduct, motives, et cetera.’ 
Solitude — the process of being alone and undistracted. 


Story — a narrative, either true or fictitious, in prose or verse, designed to interest, amuse, 
or instruct the hearer or reader; tale. The plot or succession of incidents of a 
novel, poem, drama, et cetera. a narration of an incident or a series of events or an 
example of these that is or may be narrated, as an anecdote, joke, et cetera.® An 
account of incidents or events; a statement regarding the facts pertinent to a 
situation in question.” 


Story analysis — the process of exploring a story to determine its relation to the topic for 
which the story is being studied 


°Practical application, Dictionary.com, WordNet® 3.0, Princeton University, http://dictionary. 
reference.com/browse/practical+application (accessed: February 07, 2013). 


’Self-examination, Dictionary.com, WordNet® 3.0, Princeton University, http://dictionary. 
reference.com/browse/self+examination?s=t (accessed February 07, 2013). 


‘Story, Dictionary.com, WordNet® 3.0, Princeton University, http://dictionary. 
reference.com/browse/story?s=t (accessed April 24, 2012 and February 07, 2013). 


°Toben and Joanne Heim, 15. 
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African American Spirituality 

Spirituality is not a severable element in the lives of African Americans, and any 
theological foundation addressing African Americans should consider their spirituality as 
a key component. The spirituality of African Americans relies heavily on rapport with the 
spirit world. The spiritual intercessor of African American Christians is the Holy Spirit.' 
The Holy Spirit was sent by Jesus as a comforter to the followers of The Way who 
remain on Earth, and the experiences of Americans of African descent causes African 
American Christians to heavily seek and rely on that comfort.” The Holy Spirit is 
essential to African American Christian spirituality and without the Holy Spirit one 
cannot aptly engage in African American Christian spirituality.’ Just as African American 
spirituality relies heavily on the influence of the Holy Spirit it also holds a firm belief in 
the powers and wiles of Satan (also referred to as “the devil,” “the adversary,” “the 


enemy,” “the dark one,” and even “that slew-footed rascal”). Negative impacts of life are 


often attributed to Satan, such as pain and illness, economic downturns, mistreatment by 


‘African Americans also refer to this being as “Holy Ghost.” Other ethnic cultures of which many 
African Americans also share blood descent, such as Native Americans (also referred to as Indians) and 
Asian races, also are imbued with spiritual traditions, though not necessarily referring to spiritual 
connectedness as the Holy Spirit unless they were practicing Christians. 


*John 14:16, 26; 16:7; Luke 24:49; “The Way” is the term that was used to refer to this new 
religious cult (see the Didache 1:1-1:2). The term “Christian” was recorded in scripture as being coined in 
Antioch (Acts 11:26). 


*African Americans also refer to this being as “Holy Ghost.” Other ethnic cultures of which many 
African Americans also share blood descent, such as Native Americans (also referred to as Indians) and 
Asian races, also are imbued with spiritual traditions, though not necessarily referring to spiritual 
connectedness as the Holy Spirit unless they were practicing Christians. 
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others, and almost any other discord of daily life, just as all positive impacts are 
attributed to God.’ 

African American spirituality, Christian or non, is reflected in literature, art, 
music, dance, and film, and is intrinsic to the African American culture’s way of life, 
particularly those who have not fully adapted to the homogenous nature of North 
America’s younger generations. African American spirituality creates an environment 
rich in identity yet at the same time it creates one fertile for the infliction inner wounds 
by the traditional African American religious institutions. Smith addresses the question of 
how to relate to a growing number of spiritually disillusioned, those whom he refers to as 
spiritual refugees.’ These spiritual refugees are African Americans whose spiritual needs 
and questions are neglected by the African American church religious culture and by the 
African American secular society.° Common characteristics that refugees in society share 
are: being uprooted, homelessness, and landlessness; seeking shelter in another place; 
losing the protection of one’s rights; imprisonment; and deportation.’ Smith defines a 
refugee as one who has experienced persecution and has been uprooted from their home 


church.*® He clarifies his definition of a spiritual refugee as one driven out from his or her 


*This point is well illustrated by the African-American folktale from Surinam, “No Justice on 
Earth, ” where the devil complains to a cohort about always being blamed for things that go wrong in the 
world. The devil ends up asking God for permission to place a bag of money on a path, and asks God to 
place a large rock on the same path. God concedes, and a traveler coming down the path stubs his foot on 
the rock and blames the devil but when he finds the bag of money he praises and thanks God. See, Roger 
Abrahams, ed., African American Folktales: Stories from Black Tradition in the New World (New York, 
NY: Pantheon, 1985, 1999), 78. 


Archie Smith, Jr., Navigating the Deep River: Spirituality in African American Families, 
(Cleveland, OH: United Church Press, 1997), 35-53. 


Smith, Jr., 35. 


7§mith, Jr., 36. 


8Smith, Jr., 36. 
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customary place of worship by persecution and made “homeless.”” This person cannot 
return to their former places of worship.'” Smith states that homophobic teachings and the 
seeming inability to creatively address the issue of human sexuality has oppressed many 
African Americans and driven them to become spiritual refugees.'' Spiritual refuges 
suffer from inner wounds and would likely welcome liberation. 

To its credit, though, the African American church is a wellspring of therapeutic 
community and, spiritual refugees aside, is the single most important resource outside of 
the African American family.'* African American churches are the repositories of that 
community’s spiritual legacy.'’ There is a coming together of people’s anguish and hope 
that is expressed communally during African American Christian worship services, and 
the music adds a dimension that sets it apart from the worship practices of other 
cultures.'* Porter states that African Americans believe that the power to heal comes from 
“the Divine Source” and the one who practices healing is the bearer of the gift of healing 
and is secondary to the One who heals.'> So, too, is such a belief held by the researcher 
regarding the power to be a compassionate ministerial leader: the one who ministers 
compassionately is the bearer of the gift of compassion from the One who is 
compassion—God. 

*Smith, Jr., 37. 

Smith, Jr., 37. 

''Smith, Jr., 38. 

‘Smith, Jr., 115. 

"Smith, Jr., 113. 


'4Smith, Jr., 115. 


'°Ricky Porter, “The Unique Features of African-American Spirituality in the Context of Christian 
Healing,” Journal of the Interdenominational Theological Center, 34, no. 1-2 Fall-Spr 2006-2007, 110- 
112: 
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